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STUDENT NURSES, SENIOR AND JUNIOR CLASSES, CHRISTIAN CHURCH HOSPITAL, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN OF TODAY 


his is literal and real obedience to the Savior’s “Go and do thou likewise.” It is even an improvement upon 
the parable, as it ought to be after nineteen centuries of Christian progress. It multiplies the Good Samaritan’s 
deed by thousands, brings it to the highest efficiency that modern science, transfigured by Christian compassion, 
can achieve, and guarantees its p¢ rpetual repetition 

Che generosity of R. A. Long in giving over $150,000 that a third of the institution’s service might forever be 
free, the readiness with which the people of Kansas City and of Missouri supplied more than $200,000 for the 


initial investment challenge the interest of the entire brotherhood. 


Eventually $1,000,000 or more will be invested in this institution and what is now the entire plant will be 


the Administration Building. The cost of the property today is $300,000, and $150,000 is held as perpetual en- 
dowment. There are 134 beds in the hospital, and from 40 to 60 graduate and student nurses are employed. Every 
tail in construction, equipment and operation, conforms to the highest standards of the day. 


Dr. Jabez Jackson, earnest in his church and eminent in his profession, is Chief Surgeon, and Dr. Frank D. 
Dickson, a distinguished specialist, is in charge of the Orthopedic Ward, which was specially equipped, and is 
being maintained by a Christian of another Communion in Kansas. 


[hree needs are insistent: First. For Christion young women who have had at least a full High School 
course, to take the training as nurses, for which the hospital offers unusual advantages. Second. For $1,800 to 
$2,000 per month of additional income to meet the cost of operation. Third. For additional buildings to meet 


the growing demands 


Contrasting in size and cost, but not otherwise, is the $20,000 Christian Hospital of the National Benevolent 
Association at Valparaiso, Indiana, which has twenty beds and renders especially important service among the 
thousands of students who attend Valparaiso University. 

One of the most urgent needs of the National Benevolent Association is a suitably located hospital for in- 
curables. The success of the Men and Millions Movement will not only provide this, and meet other of the 
needs mentioned above, but will open the way for the establishment of additional hospitals at strategic points. 


Men and Millions Movement 
222 W. Fourth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, _ : 


700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 





The Disciples Publica- 


les tion Society is an or- 
Publication s@nization through 
which churches of the 

Society Disciples of Christ 
ee seek to promote un- 
denominational and constructive 


Christianity. 

_The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples re is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

_The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
ig not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. *e¢ 

The Disciples Publication Society 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the ristian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * * « 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should anew. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON 


What are the Parables of Safed the Sage? 
They are little narrative discourses in the first 
erson by a genial philosopher who talks most 
interestingly of all sorts of things. But they are 
Whether the writer picks up 
his story on a trolley car or in his garden or 
out of the visit of a crank or book agent, he 
always says something that relates to some 
You will agree to that, 
if you are reading the Parables as published 


all related to life. 


practical experience. 


in THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


Some readers say the Parables are the best 
bits of humor now appearing in any magazine in 
They poke fun at all sorts of follies 
and foibles, but they have a strong element of 
good sense, and their laugh is always on the 
They have been copied into many 
papers; have served as themes for sermons and 
have pointed many morals and 


America. 


right side. 


addresses ; 
adorned many tales. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage is a handsome 
volume of nearly 200 pages, and the Parables 
are printed in large, clear type on excellent 
paper. More than fifty parables are included. 


Price per copy, $1.25 


Order today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 East 40th Street, Chicago, Ill. 








A fine course for summer study. 


The Life of Jesus 


By Dr. LOA E. SCOTT 


Send 


for a copy and consider it for your class. 
There are several reasons for the popu- 
larity of this course: (1) It is a treatment 
of the ever-popular subject of study, the 
life of the Master; (2) It is a question and 
answer study; (3) It requires constant 
use of the Bible itself. 


Many classes have been transformed 
into real study-classes by the use of this 
book. Why not try it in your class? 

Price per copy, 50 cents; in lots of 10 or 
more, 40 cents each. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East 40th Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Popular Volume 


“The Man in the Street 
and Religion” 


A book containing the Kansas City preacher’s message and his 
personal philosophy of life. 





One of the livest and most readable 
statements of modern faith which the pres- 
ent year has brought forth. The following 
extract from the first chapter suggests the 
point of view and atmosphere of this 
fascinating book: 


‘To look upon the seething mass of men in the 
city streets, or on the country side, the navvy in 
the ditch or on the right-of-way, the chauffeur 
and the engine man, the plumber and the pluto- 
crat, the man with the hoe and the man with the 
quirt, the clerk and the architect, the child of the 
silver spoon and the child of the rookery, and to 
declare that all alike are religious, naturally re- 
ligious, seems a daring stand to take. But that 
is the precise position to which we are beginning 
to come.” 











Price $1.25 (plus postage) 


Order now, inclosing remittance, and book will be sent immediately. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES HAVE COME TO 
CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 

In times past the church has not always seen its op- 
portunities until it was too late. Today the nation faces 
the supreme hour of its history, and it will undoubtedly 
appreciate and respond to any organization that strengthens 
its hands. 

Will the church recognize this day? 

The church has two things to consider, the message 
it shall deliver and the service which it shall render. Both 
are “practical” in the present situation. 

There are a few preachers who are misinterpreting the 
war and using their pulpits for unpatriotic utterances. To 
call the present war “a war for Wall street,” as a few have 
done, is to show a lamentable ignorance of historic move- 
ments. Economics is important, but our economic preju- 
dices should not obscure our historic judgment. The 
present war is a war in behalf of democracy. If it fails, 
democracy will be retarded five hundred years. The church, 
which is essentially a democratic organization, cannot 
quietly witness the hazard in which free nations are placed. 

Not only are there a few radical pulpits which have 
erred by manifesting a sour and critical spirit toward the 
nation, but there are many more conservative pulpits in 
which there has been no recognition of the new problems 
arising out of the war. These days demand from us a 
fresh interpretation of faith in God, the use of prayer, the 
principle of sacrifice, the hope of the kingdom and the hope 
of everlasting life. The close relationship of patriotism 
and religion is not to be obscured, but emphasized. 


x * 


There are obvious responsibilities resting upon the 
church with regard to her own men who are going into 
service. A church of our acquaintance held a special serv- 
ice in honor of the boys of the congregation who had en- 
listed. These young men will not soon forget the interest 
and love of their home church. 

Army life is full of grave moral perils, as we all know, 
The present administration has put into effect drastic orders 
with regafd to liquor and other immoral influences about 
training éamps. It is impossible, however, for the govern- 
ment to do everything. The church that acts wisely will 
remember its men in service with sympathetic letters which 
will serve to keep up their religious enthusiasm and key 
them up for the moral fight they must make within the 
ranks. We have a right to appeal to every one of these 
men to do his bit for Jesus Christ. 

Cooperation with the Red Cross ought to be possible 
for every citizen, no matter how thorough-going a pacifist 
he may think he is. The Friends of England, although they 








The Church’s Hour 


have protested against war for hundreds of years, and al- 
though their men have refused to enlist even in this war for 
the liberty of the world, have found honorable place in the 
active service of the Red Cross. Churches are in some 
cases setting up a standard of “half the membership en- 
listed in the Red Cross as contributing members.” 


x * 


There will also be hard work aplenty which must be 
done to furnish the Red Cross with necessities. Comfort 
bags containing material for simple bandages, mending ma- 
terials and a Bible are to be distributed to all soldiers and 
sailors. Some of these bags will be sent out by other or- 
ganizations with cigarette material included, but no Bible. 
The church has the opportunity to turn Aid societies into 
sewing circles where splendid Christian work can be done 
for the comfort of soldiers and sailors. Many of us need 
to give our hands to some act of toil to realize fully the 
Christian sympathy the times demand. The labor of our 
women’s hands will bring to the community a realizing 
sense of the great emergency that is upon us. 

In these trying days many families will be left with 
meager support, through the loss of strong men. However 
wisely the conscription bill is enforced, there will be mis- 
takes and disasters just as there have always been with the 
volunteer system. This will create a new need for relieving 
the wants of the poor. The reign of high prices will bring 
problems to families which have no men in the war. 

It is for these reasons that the church must now take 
a new interest in preventing poverty, if possible, and in 
relieving it when it occurs. Each church should find joy in 
caring for its own families. 

With our men in the ranks, our women in the Red 
Cross service, our ministers generously volunteering for 
religious work among the enlisted men and women, and 
with an adequate war program for the local church, no one 
will be able to accuse the church of being a “slacker.” 

Yet let us not think that these things, splendid as they 
will be if we can do them, constitute the church’s greatest 
service in war-time. We are to bring to the whole citizen- 
ship such conceptions of religion as shall steady the people 
and make them ready for any evil thing that shall happen. 
No prudent man at this hour would attempt to say whether 
the cause we represent shall immediately triumph. No one 
knows what reverses we may suffer along the way. If, 
however, our people are in right spirit, they will neither 
gloat over a fallen enemy, nor will they on the other hand 
grow panicky in times of reverses. We are to bring the 
sense of God’s presence to our people and give them the 
overwhelming desire to do God’s will as it shall be revealed 


to us. 








EDITORIAL 


MOBILIZING OUR NATIONAL ENERGY FOR 
THE WAR 


T IS a new experience for prodigal America to be short 
of food. In spite of the garden movement and the 
conservation movement, we shall probably continue to 

lack sufficient food supplies. The submarine is sending 
to the bottom of the ocean large stores which this country 
had consigned to the allies. 

The economic argument alone would be sufficient to 
convince a thoughtful citizen that we should close our 
distilleries and saloons during the war. The millions of 
bushels of grain now being wasted to lower the efficiency 
of our citizens should be diverted to building it up. War 
brings great moral strain, and England has found to her 
sorrow that liquor has been her most serious enemy. She 
has temporized with this ancient enemy by cutting down 
the production of liquor one-half. In this country we 
should go all the way and abolish this source of national 
weakness. 

The liquor people are alert to meet the national demand 
for prohibition by the proposal to levy an additional tax on 
their business. They are wise enough to know that the 
larger the holdings of Uncle Sam in the business, the more 
unwilling he will be to sell out his interest. 

We are happy to endorse entirely the proposal of the 
American Temperance Board of the Disciples of Christ: 

I 

The American Temperance Board urges upon all our churches 
and leaders the imperative duty of immediate action. Let every 
congregation, Sunday school, Christian Endeavor society, all con- 
ventions, large or small, send at once a ringing appeal to their 
congressmen and senators and to President Wilson, urging prohi- 
bition for the war. Save the food and feed the nations; use the 
distilleries to make commercial alcohol; use the breweries to pack 
meat and fruits, make vinegar, ice and other useful products; turn 
the big army of men now employed by the liquor trade into lines 
of work that are clamoring for help, notably the farm, or, even 
where an employe is physically fit, let him show his patriotism and 
enlist in the army. 


THE MINISTRY OF PRAYER 
p ROTESTANT churches must now become aware that 


the ministry of prayer will shortly come into larger 
appreciation. In some churches it has been the habit 
t the time wasted until the beginning of the sermon. 
Scores of people can be seen entering the churches at the 
earlier stages of the service. The importance of the ser- 
mon will be eclipsed in days to come by the glory of the 
hour of worship, if we shall indeed be able to satisfy the 


to cour 


heart-hunger of our people 

In Scotland there was a certain hard-headed infidel 
who had all his life spoken ill of religion. When his 
boy went into the army he began attending the church 
for the sake of the prayers. When asked by his friends 
why he changed, he said sorrowfully, “It is all I can do.” 
He was driven from his spiritual rebellion by the awful 
emergencies of the present struggle. 

Cardinal Mercier has described the prayer-life in Eu- 
rope in these significant words: “Men long unaccustomed 
to prayer are turning again to God. Within the army, 
within the civil world, in public and within the individual 
conscience, there is prayer. Nor is that prayer today a 
word learned by rote, uttered lightly by the lip; it surges 
from the troubled heart, it takes the form at the feet of 
God of the very sacrifice of life.” Pray God that such a 
spirit may fall upon our America and her soul be saved 
from the devastations of wealth and ease. 

There is no more reason why the minister should go 


in the pulpit unprepared to pray than that he should go 
there unprepared to preach. We can no more easily find 
noble thoughts for the prayer hour than for the sermon 
hour. The levity, the smartness of many an evangelical 
minister must give way to seriousness in the presence of 
the deep things of God. 

The noble prayer thoughts of all the past should be- 
come known to us, not that we should be bound by them, 
but that we may be inspired by them. We may well turn 
to twenty centuries of Christian history and to our Lord 
who has lived through them and say, “Teach us to pray.” 


PUBLICITY AND RELIGIOUS WORK 


HE meeting of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 

the World in St. Louis will have as one of its sec- 

tions a study of the problem of church publicity. 
This was organized as a department last year and Rev. 
D. F. Weigle of Philadelphia was chosen secretary. Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner is president. Men of various de- 
nominations will participate in the discussions at St. Louis, 
O. F. Jordan representing the Disciples. 

The highly organized religious bodies already take care 
of their publicity interests in a national way, and the 
gatherings of Methodists and Episcopalians are particu- 
larly well reported. The publicity consciousness among 
churches of congregational polity is remarkably low. It 
was many days before Chicago dailies knew that Dr. 
Shailer Mathews was elected president of the Northern 
Baptist convention, and then they learned of it by accident! 

Some men have so manifestly hurt their reputations 
by an unwise use of publicity, that many preachers blos- 
som by the roadside, unseen and unheard of, rather than 
commit the same error. Just because some man has 
become ridiculous by sending a post card to the newspapers 
every time somebody joins his church on statement, is no 
reason, however, why the wise pastor may not help him- 
self, his church and the kingdom by letting the world know 
of interesting things happening in his parish. 

Newspapers are rapidly opening up their pages to 
religious matter. They demand a type of news that will 
be read. They do not want the bromide of academic dis- 
cussion, nor on the other hand do they want the personal 
puffs of some egotist. They will print the live human 
things that happen in connection with religion. 

We need a publicity consciousness among the Disci- 
ples, both in the parish and in the nation. 


MINISTERS GOING INTO BUSINESS 


E ARE indebted to the American Home Mission- 

ary for pointing out to us the alarming drift of 

Disciple ministers into business. The figures from 
the year-book indicate that in 1914 there were 519 minis- 
ters in business; in 1915, 770; 1916, 832; and in 1917, 987. 
In a five-year period we shall probably see a doubling of 
the number of ministers going into business. Why is 
this so? 

In the first place, powerful influences among the Disci- 
ples have opposed an adequate training of the ministry. 
They have tried to make our colleges say Shibboleth with 
their peculiar pronunciation. As a result, hundreds of men 
have gone into the ministry from short-course institutions 
and, working by the side of highly trained men in other 
communions, they have fallen by the wayside. The remedy 
for this condition is too obvious to mention. 
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In the second place, even well-trained ministers have 
been known to leave the ministry, though in a much 
smaller percentage. There has been an enormous increase 
in living expenses, but the churches have not kept pace in 
the way of salary. In Chicago, a carpenter has an income 
of fifteen hundred a year; many ministers accept less, with 
all of those expenses which are incident to public life. 
Men devoted to their families sometimes quit the ministry 
in order to rescue their wives from drudgery and to give 
their children an education. A little more liberality among 
the churches would prevent this. 

While these two explanations will hold for a majority 
of cases, can it be possible that the worldly spirit has en- 
tered into some ministers? Have they proved unwilling 
to forsake riches for the sake of the kingdom of God? 
It will be a sorry time for the churches when a large num- 
ber of ministers become commercialized, trying at the same 
time to serve God and mammon. A minister, of course, 
has a duty to provide for his own, as does every other man. 
It is to be doubted whether the pursuit of this world’s 
goods to any further extent than this increases a minister’s 
power for good. 


A VICTORY AT YALE 


HE overturning of ancient custom is a difficult thing 
Ti academic circles. In a great old university like 

Yale, they rightly hold to many practices that the 
continuity of life in the school from generation to genera- 
tion may be kept up. 

It is clear, however, that with the growth of moral 
sentiment there is sure to be a survival of customs which 
are detrimental. It requires the courage of some re- 
former to break old customs and replace them with new 
ones. 

Ex-President Taft has not been known as particularly 
keen on the matter of prohibition, and therefore his recent 
request that Yale reunions should be “dry” this year is the 
more noteworthy. He has sent out a request to 21,500 
graduates of the institution making the request that no 
alcoholic drinks should be served at the class reunions. 

The reason assigned for this action on the part of 
Mr. Taft is even more remarkable than the request. He 
wishes to influence sentiment in the nation favorably to- 
ward prohibition during the war. This it but one of the 
many interesting evidences that the nation is growing rest- 
less over the enormous economic waste of using liquor in 
war-times. The alternative is whether we shall have drink 
for the fathers or bread for the babies. Really, the nation 
should not long hesitate between these alternatives. 


GETTING STARTED ON THE MINISTERIAL 
PENSION 


HE Board of Ministerial Relief is proceeding actively 

with its plans looking in the direction of a system of 

ministerial pensions. The old charity plan of caring 
for dependents, from which every minister prayed God to 
be delivered, is to be superseded by the new system in 
which pensions will be given on retirement for age or 
disability. As the minister will help to provide his own 
pension by making a personal contribution to the fund 
every year, the stigma of charity is being taken away from 
the whole enterprise. 

A questionnaire has been sent to all our ministers, 
seeking information as to family, salary now received, 
other compensation received and other facts of interest 
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to the commission having the matter in charge. When the 
returns are in it will be possible to fix on a scientific basis 
the plans for the future. The minister is to be asked to 
provide one-fifth of his pension, and the churches four- 
fifths. 

Other religious bodies have been raising funds running 
into many millions of dollars, the interest on which will 
provide for ministerial pensions. The Disciples are already 
late, but not too late to render justice to our ministers. 

As soon as the church makes adequate provision for 
the servants of the altar, it will be easier to secure recruits 
for the ministry. While men do not go into the ministry 
for mercenary reasons, it is right that they have some 
assurance that their families will not come to sorrow be- 
cause of their entering the service of the church. 

The efficiency of the men during their ministry will 
also be increased. Fear of the future and the economies 
sometimes practiced in order to get ready for the rainy 
day have sometimes proved disastrous to a successful min- 
istry. The ministerial pension assures every man that he 
and his family will have subsistence, at least. 

The gain which the church will have in the eyes of 
the public will be enormous. How can the church urge 
old-age pensions on secular concerns, if she fails in this 
duty herself? 


PROTESTANTISM SINCE LUTHER 


N THESE days when Protestant journals are remem- 

bering with gratitude the work of Martin Luther, there 

are found in a number of Catholic journals criticisms 
of the reformer and the system of religious thought which 
he originated. Some of these are quite as captious and 
superficial as some Protestant criticism of Roman Catholic- 
ism. 

We have been interested in the suggestion of the 
Catholic World, however, that Protestantism has aposta- 
tised and gone back to a doctrine of works, though not to 
the Catholic doctrine. Luther taught justification by faith 
alone. The writer in the World suggests that in these 
days there is a general lack of interest in faith among 
Protestants, and that in place of faith has come a humani- 
tarianism with its new emphasis upon works, which are 
not necessarily related to faith. It is then represented 
that Catholicism is a combination of faith and works. 

This is the distorted statement of a writer who prob- 
ably has but little acquaintance with evangelical churches. 
Protestantism has changed since Luther’s day. We have 
not exchanged one static religion for another. This change 
is the evidence of the vitality of our religion, for living 
things always change. There is today a new interest in 
humanitarianism, but it can hardly be described as eclips- 
ing the religious interests of our churches. We are so far 
from this extreme that we still have to exhort a good deal 
to secure the funds for our philanthropic work. 

Nor have the evangelical churches lost interest in faith. 
Faith with us is not acceptance of dogma, but the practice 
of a living fellowship with God and Christ. Our faith 
may not be as strong as it should be, but we still have faith 
in faith. 

The chief change in Protestantism is that among intel- 
ligent people it has long since lost its negative quality. We 
are far less interested in showing up the errors of Rome 
than in finding the truth and in giving it to others. 





Why I Am a Disciple 


Sixth Article—Minor Reasons 


THEIR VIEW OF THE BIBLE 

VIEW of the Bible has always obtained among the 

Disciples of Christ which predisposes their move- 

ment favorably toward the modern scientific view of 
the Scriptures. I heartily accept the scientific view of the 
Scriptures and therefore find myself particularly enthu- 
Siastic as to this traditional view held by the Disciples. It 
affords a basis for congeniality of mind which I hardly 
think I could find in any other communion. 

Before proceeding further to discuss the point, let me 
remind the reader that I am not urging any of their minor 
reasons for being a Disciple as though they were decisive 
reasons. They are not decisive, either separately or taken 
altogether. They are incidental considerations which make 
my fellowship with Disciples congenial and intellectually 
comfortable. Nor are they the reasons I would urge upon 
others for becoming Disciples. My paramount and de- 
cisive reason for being a Disciple is found on the level of 
a common purpose with them, not on the level of intel- 
lectual affinity with them in this or that doctrine or theory. 
Nevertheless, any such affinity has a value of its own and 
leserves to be mentioned as part of the explanation of my 
relation to the Disciples. So with the particular view of 
the Bible, which obtains among them. I could be a Disciple 
if they held the same orthodox tradition as Presbyterians, 
for example, hold, 

Yet I count it a good fortune that I find the Disciples 
from the beginning committed to a view of the Bible which 
to me seems to be an adumbration of the modern critical 
iew if it was not in essence and principle the same thing. 
\t any rate, the fathers of the Disciples got for them- 
elves the kind of odium that heresy always gets. They 
were called infidels on account of their free, critical use 
of the Bible. They were cast out of the synagogue of 
orthodox fellowship for their views of the Scripture. Had 
our present-day vocabulary extended back into their time 
they would have been known to religious history as “higher 
ritics,’ if not “destructive critics.” 

Paking it in large outlines and disregarding matters of 
detail, the modern science of historical criticism as applied 
to the Bible is characterized by three presuppositions on 
the basis of which all its work is done 

‘ * 

lirst, modern criticism takes the Bible as a normally 
human book, written by real men at definite times and 
places, and under normal human conditions and circum- 
tances. It can be understood in many of its parts, says 
modern criticism, only if it is taken in connection with its 
actual historical background. To assume to understand it 
apart from this historical context leaves one a prey to 
caprice and personal bias and obscurantism. This critical 
or scientific view of the Bible is contrasted with the view 
which regards the book as without historic origin, a sort 
of literary Melchisedek, having neither father nor mother 
ior any genealogy at all. In a sort of child-like way the 
atter view assumes that the book may have been written 
in heaven by the fingers of God himself, and passed down 
to man in a more or less miraculous fashion. The re- 
sult of such a view is that the Bible becomes more than a 
literary medium or carrier of divine truth; it becomes a 
sort of idol or fetish, a thing which in itself is worthy of 


worslup 
Phe second principle of modern critical study of the 


sible is that it is a progressive book. It grew. It not only 
grew in the accretion of its literary materials, but it grew 
in the development of its fundamental ideas. What it 
started with is not the same as that with which it ends. 
As the historical development of the Bible goes on it is 
continually achieving higher and higher ground of knowl- 
edge and interpreting God and all spiritual realities in 
fairer and richer terms. Modern criticism has freed us 
from the delusion of a level Bible, a Bible all of whose 
parts are equal in value or authority to all other parts. It 
shows us a Bible whose earliest parts—though far superior 
to all other contemporary religious writing—are ethically 
crude in comparison to the later portions of the Bible itself. 
As the Bible develops it gets better, it get's truer, it reveals 
a better God, a more open and more ethical pathway to 
Him and it touches more spiritual motives in our hearts to 
draw us to Him in fellowship, worship and service. The 
last part of the Bible, says the higher criticism, is the judge 
and standard of the first. The New Testament, containing 
the interpretation of God which Jesus brought to men, not 
merely supplements the older portions, but in many par- 
ticulars displaces and supersedes them. Thus the higher 
criticism breaks up the dead level of the Bible and teaches 
us to interpret the book by the principles of growth and 
progress. 
* * * 

In the third place, modern criticism challenges the 
correctness of the particular translations of the Bible to 
which we are accustomed and seeks to make the most clear 
and adequate translations, at the same time investigating 
also the purity and authenticity of the text itself. It is 
very easy for us to fall under the spell of a particular trans- 
lation of the Scriptures and let ourselves uncritically imag- 
ine that the translation itself is somehow inspired and 
authoritative. Likewise we all tend to take the text of the 
Scripture as tradition has handed it down to us, without 
questioning as to how it came to be in just this form, and 
whether a more correct arrangement of its parts, based 
on thorough historical study, is possible. These are lines 
of investigation into which Biblical study has gone far in 
our day, in many cases confirming tradition and in many 
cases upsetting it and giving us new arrangements of 
materials. 

In my study of the history and character of the 
Disciples I have been impressed for many years with the 
essential likeness of their characteristic way of taking the 
3ible to this modern scientific way of taking it. The simi- 
larity is particularly vivid in the case of Alexander Camp- 
bell, whose originality in the field of Biblical interpretation 
was his most distinguishing characteristic. My thesis in 
the present article is that the views of Mr. Campbell fore- 
shadowed the views of modern Biblical scholarship in 
these three particulars, which I have described as the basic 
presuppositions of the higher criticism. In a word, I like 
to say that Mr. Campbell was the pioneer higher critic of 
the American church, that he was a higher critic before 
the days of higher criticism and that the Disciples who took 
their basic conceptions of the Bible from Mr. Campbell 
should be, as I am inclined to think they are, more favor- 
ably disposed toward the work of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship than any other evangelical communion. 

Mr. Campbell’s fundamental contention about the 
Bible was that it should be read with the same common 
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sense as we bring to the study of any other body of liter- 
ature. He could not think of it as a magical book to be 
considered apart from the complex historical situations 
out of which its several portions came. It must be inter- 
preted in the light of its historical setting. He was 
continually insisting that there were four initial questions 
that had to be asked about a given portion of Scripture 
before we were prepared to give its meaning: Who wrote 


it? To whom did he write it? Under what circumstances 
did he write it? What purpose was in his mind when he 
wrote it ? 


These inquiries all point the student of Scripture to- 
ward an orientation in the historical situation out of which 
the particular portion under examination was written. It 
would be too much to say that this way of treating the 
Scripture was original with Mr. Campbell, but it is not 
too much to say that he, more than his contemporaries, 
made this historical method conscious and fundamental and 
systematic in his own thinking and teaching. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s method carried him far away from the pseudo-super- 
natural view of the Bible prevalent in his day and carried 
him just as far in the direction modern criticism has gone 
as the limited historical knowledge possessed by his genera- 
tion would allow. Had Mr. Campbell had at his com- 
mand the great fund of historical resources gathered in the 
past seventy-five years his own principles would have car- 
ried him to the point where the free and reverent Christian 
scholarship of today stands. 

Moreover, Mr. Campbell was particularly unawed by 
the venerableness of any particular translation and felt 
quite at liberty not only to make a new translation of his 
own—as he did in the volume entitled “The Living Oracles” 
—but to critically challenge the text of a particular por- 
tion of the Scripture—as to its proper place in the con- 
text, its authorship and the quality of its teaching. Here 
more than at any other point in Mr. Campbell’s method, 
he fell short of positive fruitful results, due to the utter 
lack of those materials which scholarly diligence has gath- 
ered since his day. I do not wish to claim too much for 
him at this point, but I am impelled by his whole attitude 
to say that he was facing it in precisely the same direction 
as higher criticism. He would have been of all men most 
able without a tremor to consider such questions as the 
composite authorship of the Pentateuch, or the literary 
rather than the historical character of the book of Jonah, 
or the dual authorship of Isaiah. He would have been as 
fearless as Ewald, or Wellhausen, or Driver, assured all 
the time that his faith in the Bible could not be disturbed 
by the might of the evidence no matter on which side it 
might fall. 


* * * 


In the third place, and most important of all, Mr. 
Campbell and the early reformers with him conceived of 
the Bible as a progressive book, not a book of one level, 
but of many levels, a book which, growing in history, was 
continually rising to higher levels of truth and authority. 
It is true that he did not express this view in the evolution- 
ary terms to which we are today accustomed. These 
terms and this concept of evolution were not formed yet. 
But he broke away from the old static conception of a level 
Bible as radically as modern criticism has broken away 
from it. 

Mr. Campbell and the early Disciple reformers saw in 
the Bible three distinct bodies of literature interpreting 
three successive dispensations—the patriarchal, the Judaic 
and the Christian. As the Judaic superseded the patriarchal 
and the Christian superseded the Judaic dispensations, so 
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the literature of the Judaic dispensation superseded the 
literature of the patriarchal and the literature of the Chris- 
tian superseded the literature of the Judaic. These suc- 
cessive dispensations were called the starlight, the moon- 
light and the sunlight ages of the world respectively, and 
the revelations of God for the earlier ages were not only 
supplemented, but often annulled by the revelations of the 
later age. We Christians living in the Christian dispensa- 
tion are under the New Testament alone and not under 
the Old. It was the preaching of this doctrine before the 
Redstone Association of Baptist Churches in a sermon that 
afterward became famous that led to the tension between 
the Campbellian reformers and their Baptist brethren, with 
whom they had united after they left the Presbyterian 
household. Mr. Campbell said straight out that we were 
not bound by the law of the Old Testament, but only by 
the teaching of the New. This proved to be “destructive 
criticism” with a vengeance, to the minds of orthodox Bap- 
tists, and they hurried together after the sermon to take 
action against the then youthful heretic. 

From that day to this the Disciples have held clearly 
and pertinaciously to that view of the Scripture. It has 
been basic in all our interpretations, and has given us pre- 
eminence in opposing certain religious movements based 
on Old Testament authority, as, for example, the Seventh 
Day Adventist movement. From the standpoint of a level 
Bible it is difficult to meet the Adventists with their “Thus 
saith the Lord.” But the Disciples, holding that the old 
law and the whole old covenant was “nailed to the cross” 
of Christ, are able to silence the claims of Sabbatarianism 
where none else can. 

This view has greatly simplified Christianity and 
Christian duty for thousands of souls. There is no doubt 
that the Old Testament, while a rich asset to Christianity, 
is also a considerable liability. It helps us to understand 
Christianity when once we are made to distinguish it from 
Christianity, but so long as it is given a place on a level 
with the New Testament it unduly complicates Christian 
truth and obscures the simple Christian way of life. 

Let me repeat—I am not saying that Mr. Campbell’s 
view of the progressiveness of the Bible is the same as the 
modern view. It is not the same. His covenant or dispen- 
sational concept was a legalistic, clumsy and artificial device 
as compared to the concept of a vital and gradual unfold- 
ing of the knowledge of God in the experience of the 
Hebrew people and through the teaching of their prophets 
and seers. But it is like the modern view in that it de- 
cisively abandons the static, level concept for the growing, 
dynamic, progressive concept, and that after all is the 
essential and chief thing. Had Mr. Campbell lived in an 
age in which the more vital evolutionary concepts were 
known he would undoubtedly have thought of the Bible in 
those terms. 

* * * 


All this makes me glad that I am a Disciple. I cannot 
think of this eminent Biblical critic, Alexander Campbell, 
and of the principles of Biblical interpretation with which 
he so saturated the thinking of the whole Disciples’ move- 
ment, without blushing with shame in the presence of such 
reactionism as we see illustrated among us occasionally, 
and now rather conspicuously at the “trial” of certain 
Biblical professors in Transylvania College for alleged 
teaching of “destructive criticism.” All such attacks upon 
free, reverent Christian scholarship are but a reversion to 
the very type of thing which, in principle if not in fact, Mr. 
Campbell and the Disciples have ever stood strongly 
against. CHarLes CLAYTON Morrison. 








Is Bernard Shaw a Christian? 


O a certain type of mind our ques- 
| tion is answered as soon as asked. 
Indeed, it has no business to be 
asked. Everybody knows that Ber- 
nard Shaw is not a member of any 
church, adheres to no form of Chris- 
tian confession, writes plays that the 
censor refuses to license, holds dan- 
gerous views about marriage, is a so- 
cialist, makes fun of the martyrs, 
writes such sentences as this: “(The 
Apostle Paul) is no more a Christian 
than Jesus a Baptist.” There- 
fore, it is concluded that he is not only 
not a Christian, but an enemy against 
which Christianity would do well to be 
on its guard 
But the question is not as easily set- 
tled as that, and it occurs to me that 
the best way to settle the matter is to 
let Shaw settle it for us. “He that is 
of age ask him.” 


was 


PARADOXICAL, ELUSIVE 


\ difficulty, however, presents it- 
self. Shaw at his best and truest is a 
playwright, and everyone knows how 
hard it is to determine the personal be- 
liefs of a dramatist from those of the 
people in his plays. The better the 
dramatist, the more objective, and 
while undoubtedly even Shakespeare 
sometimes speaks in propria persona, 
one can seldom say quite positively: 

This is Shakespeare and this is Ham- 
let or Prospero.’ 

Furthermore, Shaw is the most 
paradoxical of writers and takes a 
whimsical delight, as he himself puts 
it, in puzzling “journeyman brains.” 
[o the dogmatically minded he ts as 
elusive as the flea of his native coun- 
try. He is the original “three-card- 
monte” man of literature. This is 
true even of his prefaces, which are 
supposed to justify and explain his 
but which, while they always 
interest, amuse and shock us, do not 
always leave us clear as to how far 
we can take them at their face value. 

Bearing these difficulties in mind, 
let us see what we can discover, bear- 
ing on our question, about Bernard 
Shaw, the man, his theological opin- 
his ethical faiths, his social mes- 


plays, 


1oOns, 
Sage 


SHAW THE MAN 


It is somewhat of a paradox that 
so little is known of the private his- 
tory of a figure who has been so much 
in the limelight for the last twenty 
years. Yet what is known reveals a 
self-reliant, courageous and 
honorable character. His home life 
has been clean and happy—which, 
when we remember Shelley, Byron, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Dickens and John 
Wesley, is something to the credit of 


strong, 


By H. D. C. Maclachlan 


genius. Always an_ indefatigable 
worker, at one time, as he tells in his 
preface to “Three Plays for Puri- 
tans,” he once “dealt with music and 
pictures together in the spare time of 
an active revolutionist and wrote plays 
and books and other toilsome things 
into the bargain.” His personal hab- 
its are almost ascetic. 

Add to this the fact that he thinks 
of life in terms of service and prac- 
tices his creed. From the days when 
a young man he spoke to the Hyde 
Park rabble on socialism and single- 
tax, to his recent war articles he has 
put himself at the service of the peo- 
ple, not always to their satisfaction, 
but generally, I think, for their good. 

I have made these brief jottings 
about the man’s private life and char- 
acter because I cannot conceive of the 
question of his Christian status being 
decided without that evidence in. For, 
after all, life is the final creed. 


THEOLOGY 


Coming to his theological opinions 
we have more material to work on; 
for, as it happens, Shaw has con- 
descended in the preface to “An- 
drocles and the Lion” to enlighten us 
as to his views about Jesus and the 
beginnings of Christianity. It is a 
long document, covering 127 pages and 
along with the play itself is, despite 
the inevitable Shavian paradox, un- 
doubtedly meant to be a sincere ap- 
praisement of Christianity for the 
needs of the modern world. 

The sub-title of the Preface is sig- 
nificant: “Why not give Christianity 
a trial?” It was, I believe, Matthew 
Arnold who once, on being asked if 
Christianity was a failure, replied: 
“I did not know it had ever been 
tried.” Evidently, Shaw, the Re- 
former, agrees with Arnold, the Critic. 
But this raises the question, What is 
Christianity? to which the Preface is 
an attempted answer—more stimulat- 
ing and practical, I venture to think, 
and not less true, on the whole, than 
Harnack’s or Loisy’s essays in the 
same field, both of whom, by the way, 
call themselves Christians. 


MIRACLES 


Miracles “in the sense of phenom- 
ena we cannot explain,” he finds on 
the whole not only credible, but com- 
mon. Specific miracles will be accept- 
ed or rejected, according to taste. 
Christ’s miracles of healings are no 
more to be rejected than the similar 
results of Christian Science. He rec- 
ognizes the fact which is a common- 
place of modern thought, that its 
miraculous accompaniments are the 


gravest difficulties in the way of the 
acceptance of Christianity by culti- 
vated people. The whole question, 
however, he concludes is irrelevant. 
Miracle may demonstrate power and 
good will, but not the truth of a doc- 
trine or the divinity of a person. 
About the “person” of Jesus he is 
far less in line with any possible or- 
thodoxy. He denies categorically any 
theological divinity save that which all 
men possess in their degree. He uses 
such language as this: “Jesus now be- 
came obsessed with a conviction of 
His divinity.” The man Jesus, how- 
ever, elicits his unqualified admiration. 
The “meek and lowly” tradition rouses 
his ire. He cannot even find that pic- 
ture of him in the gospels. On the 
contrary, he finds him the most red- 
blooded of men, the type of all right- 
minded militancy, not disdaining the 
use of physical force when it was 
necessary to conserve his ideals. 


LITTLE SYMPATHY WITH PAUL 


He is much less sympathetic towards 
Paul, whom he declares to be an “in- 
corrigible Roman rationalist,” wholly 
misunderstanding the mission of Jesus. 
Especially severe is his criticism of 
the Adam and Eve theory of the fall 
and the whole religion of magical re- 
demption which Paul builds thereon. 

In a word, he insists that there are 
two “Christian” religions in the world 
—one the religion of Jesus that has 
never been tried, and the other the 
religion of Paul, the only one that has 
been tried—and failed. Of course, 
he is too hard on Paul; but his berate- 
ment of him seems almost worth while 
when you come by way of contrast 
upon this description of the mission 
of Jesus as conceived by Himself: 
“He was to take away the sins of the 
world by good government, by justice 
and mercy, by setting the welfare of 
little children above the pride of 
princes, by casting all the quackeries 
and idolatries which now usurp and 
malversate the power of God into 
what our local authorities quaintly call 
the dust destructor, and by riding on 
the clouds of heaven in glory instead 
of a thousand-guinea motor car.” 

Such is Shaw’s Christology set forth 
for the most part in his own Shavian 
words. Traditional it is not; icono- 
clastic and irreverent towards most of 
what you and I believe, it certainly is. 
But is it Christian? I think not, un- 
less we agree with Shaw that the real 
Christianity was entirely side-tracked 
by the Apostolic College before it got 
begun. Yet, on the other hand, it is 
not anti-Christian. It is pro-Christ 
and infinitely nearer the kingdom than 
the religion of many modern Phari- 
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sees who cry, “Lord, Lord,” when they 
do not the thing that he says. 

We pass now, I think, to less de- 
batable ground—Shaw’s ethical ideals. 


SHAW’S ETHICAL IDEALS 


He has Carlyle’s own hatred of 
cant. He abominates the lie ancient 
and modern. Sincere himself, he 
wants others to be as sincere as he. 
Especially he wages war against the 
false romanticism which makes peo- 
ple say and do things they do not really 
mean. In “The Devil’s Disciple” he 
satirizes the idea that people do not do 
heroic deeds unless for a bribe—even 
though it be that of love itself. 

“Candida” is a kindly skit on self- 
conscious goodness. I say “kindly” 
for the picture of the Socialist Parson 
of the Kingsley type is one of the 
most sympathetic things Shaw has 
ever done. But in spite of his evident 
liking for Morell, he helps you to 
laugh at him as being a victim of his 
own catchwords and _ conventions. 
Over against him he shows us Candida, 
straightforward, unsubtle, motherly. 
The scene in which she strips him to 
the spiritual bone, so to say, and lets 
him understand what she really loves 
him for—his weakness, his irrespon- 
sibility, his need of “mothering,” is 
one of the most illuminating things in 
modern literature and I will commend 
it to every “uplift” parson I know, 
including myself. 


SHAW A PURITAN 


Again, Shaw is essentially a Puri- 
tan. It will, of course, at once be ob- 
jected that no Puritan could have writ- 
ten “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” or 
“Man and Superman” with its Jeit- 
motif of sex. But that is a superficial 
criticism. It is the very puritanism 
of the man that demands frank treat- 
ment of the most fundamental of all 
human instincts. Shaw goes deeper 
than historic puritanism. He preaches 
the clean mind as well as the clean 
deed. He wants the cup to be scoured 
inside as well as out. His criticism of 
the modern theatre is just that, while 
wrapped in the swaddling bands of 
Philistine morality, it appeals furtively 
to the low and the base. 

But Shaw’s puritanism is more than 
negative. He is an /dealistic Round- 
head. He demands not only the clean 
life, but the high life. He is an anti- 
hedonist to the marrow of his bones. 
He repudiates the ideal of happiness 
as unworthy of man. “This is the 
true joy of life: the being used for a 
purpose recognized by yourself as a 
mighty one; being a force of nature, 
instead of a feverish, selfish little clod 
of grievances, complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to making 


you happy.” 
GOD-CONSCIOUSNESS 


In the’ third place, his ethics are 


shot through with God-conscious- 
ness. I have ventured to give it that 
name, since it seems to me that God 
is what he intends by his “lifeforce” 
and what not. 

He is never tired of insisting that 
we are at every moment of our lives 
in the grip of a Necessity higher and 
stronger than any of earth which bears 
us along, it may be to difficulty, danger 
and death, but at least in the direction 
of its own eternal purposes for which 
it first laid hands upon us; and that 
the greatest event that can happen to 
a soul—call it conversion or what you 
will—is to come into recognition of 
that Necessity. Says Blanco in “The 
Showing-Up of Blanco Posnet”’: 

“What’s this game that upsets our 
game? For it seems to me there’s two 
games being played. Our game is a rot- 
ten game that makes me feel that I’m 
dirt and that you're all as rotten as me. 
T’other game may be a silly game, but 
it ain’t rotten.” 

_ And he goes on to express his faith 
in God: 

_ “You bet he didn’t make us for noth- 
ing; and he wouldn’t have made us at all 
if he could have done his work without 
us. By gum, that must be what we’re 
for! He'd never have made us to be 
rotten, drunken blackguards like me, and 
good-for-nothing rips like Feemy. He 
made me because he had a job for me. 
He let me run loose till the job was 
ready; and then I had to come along and 
do it, hanging or no hanging. And I tell 
you it didn’t feel rotten: it felt bully, just 
bully. . I played the rotten 
game; but the great game was played on 
me, and now I’m for the great game 
every time.” 

How does that sort of morality 
strike you? It seems to me that it 
has at least the makings of Christian- 
ity in it. Would that all Christians 
were as Christian in their ethics as 
Shaw. 


SHAW’S SOCIAL MESSAGE 


We omitted Shaw’s social message 
in considering his ethical ideals, be- 
cause it is so prominent in all his work 
as to call for special treatment. Here, 
too, Shaw is most like a Christian. 
You will recall that the sub-title of the 
Preface to Androcles is “Why Not 
Give Christianity a Trial?” That, from 
one point of view, is the text of all 
Shaw’s preaching. He passionately, 
fervently desires to see society and 
government Christianized in the sense 
of being inspired by the ideals and 
regulated by the principles of Jesus. 
Beginning his career as secularist hu- 
manitarian, he has worked his way to 
what is indistinguishable from Chris- 
tian Socialism. If he does not believe 
in the theological divinity of Jesus, he 
does believe in his practical Lordship 
to such an extent that he is militantly 
contemptuous of every profession of 
loyalty to Jesus, which consigns the 
sayings of Jesus to the scrap-basket 
of unpractical dreaming. Bernard 
Shaw believes, as many of us do not, 
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in the Sermon on the Mount. He be- 
lieves that it has a meaning for prac- 
tical politics. He believes that Christ’s 
kingdom is one to be realized here and 
now through the machinery of state- 
craft and the organization of parish 
councils and police boards. 


“BLESSED ARE YE POOR” 


He shares all Christ’s indignation 
against the well-to-do Phariseeism 
which mouths religious phrases while 
it grinds the faces of the poor. He 
believes in the beatitude, “Blessed are 
ye poor”’—not “poor in spirit,” as one 
of the evangelists misreports it. In 
play after play his motive is to create a 
sound social conscience to make men 
feel that they are responsible for their 
brother man. He knows of no neces- 
sary evils. He is pitiful towards the 
outcast, the downtrodden, the victim 
of social exploitation. He pities Mrs. 
Warren, the Procuratress, more than 
he condemns her. He is sorry for 
Lickcheeze, the tool of the slum land- 
lord. He not only says to the Mag- 
dalene, “Go and sin no more,” but to 
her accusers—and here scorn and in- 
dignation take the place of pity—“He 
that is without sin amongst you cast 
the first stone.” Like Christ he knows 
they dare not; for the woman is the 
very flesh and blood creation of their 
own sins. 


THE QUESTION OF MONEY 


On the money question he is very 
explicit. “Jesus was a first-rate poli- 
tical economist.” He believes he spoke 
of a realizable condition of society 
when he said, “Take no thought, say- 
ing in full” ; which he would interpret 
in modern terms as meaning that every 
worker has a right to an income that 
shall lift him above the fear of want; 
otherwise, all the preachments in the 
world will never keep men from mak- 
ing money their treasure. He points 
out that the present organization of 
society on the basis of unlimited com- 
mercial competition, is the exact op- 
posite of the kind of kingdom Jesus 
preached, based on real equality and 
freedom. So long as the great ma- 
jority of men are economically depend- 
ent, it is idle to talk about their being 
Christians in the sense of the Sermon 
on the Mount or the parables. And 
for those who are economically inde- 
pendent, while they may be charitable, 
they can’t be just. The environment 
is wrong. The conditions make the 
thing impossible. If men are to be 
what Jesus meant them to be, society 
must be re-organized on the basis of 
economic justice. 

And so we might go on indefinitely; 
but the point is that Bernard Shaw 
believes that Jesus held the secret of 
social well-being, and that the only 
salvation for human society is to ac- 
cept that secret as he gave it and 
apply it to the immemorial diseases of 
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civilization. That it has to be trans- 
lated in modern terms doesn't change 
its nature. It is still Jesus’ teaching, 
his program for a regenerated world. 

Here you have the crux of the case 
for Shaw’s Christianity. He believes 
in the social message of Jesus and 
preaches it as best he can to a more 
or less skeptical world. He tries to 
do the things Jesus says. Many peo- 
ple accept the supernatural message 
of Christianity and reject the social; 
Shaw rejects the supernatural and ac- 


cepts the social. Which is the better 
Christian? Many people would burn 
you at the stake for not believing their 
formula for the divinity of Jesus, 
while making their living by paying 
non-living wages to their working- 
girls. Shaw would burn you at the 
stake for the latter, but he cares not 
a jot for the former. Which is nearer 
the kingdom? Think it over! 

Of course, two blacks do not make 
a white. All Christians are not op- 
pressors of the poor; all socialists are 
not anti-supernaturalists. A_ third 
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type is possible. I think it is the real 
Christian type. Bernard Shaw is not 
that. 

And yet—: 

“John answered him saying, Master, 
we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name, and he followeth not us; and we 
forbade him, because he followeth not us. 
And Jesus said, “Forbid him not for there 
is no man which shall do a miracle in my 
name, that can lightly speak evil of me. 
For he that is not against us is on our 
part. For whosoever shall give you a 
cup of water to drink in my name, be- 
cause ye belong to Christ, verily I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward.” 


A Poet With a Program 


Editor's Note: 


By,Edgar DeWitt Jones 


Our contemporary, the Christian-Evangelist, of St. Lowis, published recently the follow- 


ing article by Edgar DeWitt Jones in appreciation of the poetry of Mr. Thomas Curtis Clark, office editor of 
The Christian Century. In his introductory note, at the head of Dr. Jones’ article, the editor said: “We count 
it a special pleasure and privilege to be able to present our readers a study of one of the foremost of the 


younger American poets by one of the most prominent of the new prose writers of the day.” 


Dr. Jones’ inter- 


pretation is so gracious and so just that it would be a real injustice not to give it to the readers of The Chris- 
tian Century, to whom Mr. Clark’s poetry has become not only a taste and a habit, but a continually increas- 


C.C. M. 


ing inspiration. 


HIS is the day and the hour of 
the poet. More readable verse is 


being written these days than for 
many a year. Volumes of poetry are 
coming off the press in a steady 
stream; and what is still more signifi- 
cant, these volumes are finding ready 
purchase. The “world war” has much 
to do with the revival of interest in 
poetry, and has undoubtedly quickened 
the imagination of those who possess 
the poetic genius. Much of the new 
verse, however, is equivocal and with- 
out a definite purpose unless it be to 
create a sensation by its unconven 
tionality either in subject matter or 
vehicle. Thomas Curtis Clark, of Chi- 
cago, however, is a poet with a pro- 
gram, a definite purpose, and a lofty 
goal. Indeed, I should say that Mr. 
Clark’s motif is finely expressed in 
one of his brief stanzas entitled, “A 
Thought for Today.” 


Not for the eyes of men 

May this day’s work be done, 
But unto Thee, O God, 

That, with the setting sun, 
My heart may know the matchless 

prize 
Of sure approval in Thine eyes 
* * * 


Mr. Clark is a poet of the inner life, 
an interpreter of the soul, a seer of 
the realm spiritual. Quietly and un- 
assumingly, though emphatically, he 
avers a mission for his Muse, and ex- 
plains that this mission is epitomized 
in a memorable verse from the forty- 
sixth Psalm, to wit, “Be still and know 
that I am God.” This text, as the 
preacher would say, falls naturally 
into two divisions; and that is pre- 


cisely what this poet says. Thus per- 
force much of his verse is that of the 
brooding, woosome kind. He keeps 
calling us apart, he bids us be still, but 
not simply for the sake of being still. 
He bids us be quiet for a lofty reason. 
Listen to our poet now as he sings 
“A Song of Quietness.” 


Be still, my heart, and let the world rush 
onward; 
Be still awhile, that we may be with 
God. 
Why should we follow, follow still in 
madness? 
Why should we bow to Mammon’s ty- 
rant rod? 
Be still, be still! 
backward, 
Through flowery fields that we have 
hurried by. 
Let us, as children, 
daisies 
That fleck the fields as stars the mid- 
night sky. 


Now let us wander 


pluck again the 


Be still, my heart! What profiteth this 
fretting, 
This ceaseless strife, by proud ambi- 
tion stirred? 
What gain shall come from all this greed 
for getting? 
Be still, my heart, while God declares 
His word. 
More truly speaks the lily of the valley 
Than busy marts, with spirit-killing 


roar. 
Be still, be still, let Silence be your 
teacher, 
Be still, my heart, and heed the world 
no more. 


Wordsworthianlike, our poet would 
lead us by the still waters, and across 
the verdant fields, and through fra- 
grant orchards ; that partially, at least, 
the lesson of quietness may be learned 
in God’s great out-of-doors. Mr. Clark 


writes of “Spring,” of “Roses,” of 
“Gardens,” of “Crocuses,” of “Violets 
strewn on the hill,” of the “Frost blos- 
som” that “glistened,” of “Forget-me- 
nots, Larkspurs, and Anemones,” of 
“Waking apple trees.” Here is his phil- 
osophy o’ life among homespun sur- 
roundings ; here it is in short, staccato 
lines: 
Same old sunshine, 
Same old flowers; 


Same old home nest 
For quiet hours: 


Same old home folks, 
Plain, but true; 

Same old garden, 
Grass and dew: 


Same old meadows, 
Daisy-strewn; 
Same old blue sky, 

+ Same old June: 


Same old hearthstone, 
Same old friends, 
Same old loving 
Till living ends. 


* * * 


Not only would Mr. Clark lead us 
to God by way of Nature’s stillness 
and the trysting hours of the soul, 
but also by way of childhood’s joyous 
troubadours. Here are three stanzas 
from his lovely “How Far Is It to 
Childhood Town ?” 


How far is it to Childhood Town? 
A small one asked of me, 

Not knowing of the pain she gave— 
My heart she could not see; 

For as I sought, in simple words, 
To please her eager ears, 

A tear broke past unwilling eyes, 
As they looked on other years. 
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How far is it to Childhood Town? 
Oh, many miles, my child! 
Beyond the Mountains of Defeat, 
Where blasted hopes are piled; 
Beyond the Vale of Sorrow, where 
The trees with blight are brown, 
Far, far away that happy place 
We once called Childhood Town. 


And yet your heart, my happy child, 
Feels naught of human woe; 

No mount, no vale, no stormy sea 
Your simple life can know. 

For you a river, passing fair, 
Flows evermore adown 

By that rare realm, sweet Fairyland, 
Your own dear Childhood Town. 


* * * 


Mr. Clark is deeply interested in 
our knowing God. The great goal of 
his verse toward which his thoughts 
move is that his readers may come 
to know the Good Father. Therefore, 
it seems that his poem entitled “God 
Is Not Far,” reveals the poet at his 
highest and best. His text for this 
verse is, of course, St. Paul’s oft- 
quoted line from the seventeenth chap- 
ter of Acts. Here is the poem: 


God is not far from any one of us: 

The wild flower by the wayside speaks 
His love; 

Each blithesome bird bears tidings from 
above; 

Sunshine and shower his tender mercies 
prove, 

And men know not His voice! 


God is not far from any one of us: 
He speaks to us in every glad sunrise; 
His glory floods us from the noonday 
skies; 
The stars declare His love when daylight 
dies, 
And men know not his voice! 


God is not far from any one of us: 
He watches o’er His children day and 


night; 

On he wy darkened soul He sheds His 
ight; 

Each burdened heart He cheers, and 


lends His might 
To all who know His voice. 


And now a comment or two on Mr. 
Clark’s style. It is very simple, direct, 
and lyric to the core. He reminds me 
at times—particularly in his short, 
single-stanza poems—of John B. Tabb, 
the blind poet-priest, whose verses, 
brief though they were, used to glorify 
the pages of the Sunday School Times 
and occasionally bejewel the Atlantic 
Monthly. There is also a suggestion 
in some of his familiar and conversa- 
tional verse of certain productions of 
Frank L. Stanton of Georgia. Now 
and then I have fancied some resem- 
blance in style to that of Richard Wat- 
son Gilder. Thomas Curtis Clark’s 
verse has individuality of style; not 
stridently so, but impressively so, nev- 
ertheless. I know of no poet nowa- 
days with whose writings I have any 
acquaintance, who breathes so insist- 
ently and continuously the still-small- 
voice quality, and who woos so per- 
suasively the heart toward God, up- 
ward and onward forever. 


* * * 


Best of all, Mr. Clark is only at 
the threshold of his career. His work 
shows marked progress. He is a 
growing poet. Already his verse is 
finding a cordial welcome in the pages 
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of journals and magazines of high 
standing. The name “Thomas Curtis 
Clark” is coming to have a familiar 
sound. Thus, this young poet, son of 
the Manse, thoroughly and genuinely 
religious, is coming into his glorious 
own. And the religious communion 
in which his father has long been an 
able and beloved minister—the reli- 
gious body that bore him and nour- 
ished him, is proud of him today. In 
fine, thousands of his admirers the 
land over look upon his steady rise 
with pardonable pride and great ex- 
pectations. 

Lastly, listen to Thomas Curtis 
Clark’s tribute to the poet, and there- 
by learn how well he is wedded to his 
Muse. He entitles the lines, “The 
World-Builders” : 


Give me the poet's vision; 
Grant me the gift of song; 

Life and the things eternal 
All to the bards belong. 


They are the true’ world-builders; 
Theirs are the deathless years; 

They hold the ageless scepter— 
Wielders of dreams and tears. 


Where is the soldier’s glory? 
Where is the monarch’s name? 

Theirs is a bloody story— 
Theirs is a blighted fame. 


Where is the statesman’s grandeur? 
Where is the courtier’s pride? 

Lo, in the tombs they rest them, 
By the wild ocean-side. 


Give me the poet’s vision; 
Grant me the gift of song; 

Life and the things eternal 
All to the bards belong. 


Is the Church Making Good? 


HENEVER I hear a man de- 
W acare with emphasis, that the 

church is a failure; that it is 
a waning power ; that it is an effete in- 
stitution which will soon be supersed- 
ed by another organization, I am re- 
minded of the anvil that wore out 
many a hammer. The church is the 
anvil and the “knocker”—well, he is 
another hammer. 


CHURCH SHOULD BE CRITICIZED 


We will admit, at once, that the 
church needs to be criticized—severely 
criticized, sometimes. But there are 
certain facts of which we must not 
lose sight. When it is said, for ex- 
ample, that the “church having failed, 
outside agencies have arisen and today 
they are taking the place of the 
church,” it should not be forgotten 
that the religious institutions which 
are supposed to rival the church are 
all of them supported by the church. 


By Charles Stelzle 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, for example, is the church at 
work among men. The rescue mis- 
sion of the Salvation Army is the 
church specializing upon certain class- 
es of people. Whatever one may think 
of the value, of these agencies and of 
their effectiveness, they are not really 
rivals of the church in the sense that 
they have been organized because the 
church has failed to make good. 

Not every church can be run as the 
Salvation Army is being conducted, 
for instance. In ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the world, the 
church has simply learned to adapt it- 
self to various classes. And the work- 
ingman, who, for social reasons which 
are perfectly legitimate, does not care 
to go to the rich man’s church for fear 
of being patronized—and I don’t 
blame him much for this—greatly 
prefers a church made up of his own 


class, where he can hold his own with 
the rest of the people. 


CLASS DEMOCRACY 


There is such a thing as “class 
democracy,” and the church in its 
dealings with men has learned to rec- 
ognize this very human fact. We 
may theorize about it as we please 
and wish that conditions were other- 
wise, but we must take people as we 
find them. 

When it is asserted that the church- 
es are not doing anything in the work 
of caring for the unfortunate in our 
great cities who are outside of the 
church, I recall a very extensive study 
which was recently made among the 
social workers in the United States. 
This study revealed the fact that while 
the church membership in this coun- 
try is only about one-third of the en- 
tire population, it furnishes 75 per 
cent of the social workers. 








Report on the 
Chicago Federation 

The Chicago Church Federation has 
been under fire this spring. Mr. A. G. 
Fegert, who is the religious editor of 
the Chicago Herald, brought out a 
letter in which there were some in- 
sinuations and one or two charges 
which affected the honor of the secre- 
tary of the federation, Rev. W. B. 
Millard. He also charged that the 
Church Federation was inefficiently 
managed. A committee of ministers 
and laymen have spent many weeks on 
the matter and have published a re- 
port which has received the unanimous 
endorsement of the federation. In this 
report they vindicate the character of 
Mr. Millard but admit that the federa- 
tion needs to improve its method. A 
commission is now busy studying the 
city federations of the country with a 
view to planning for Chicago one bet- 
ter than any of them. 


Church Federation 
in the Cities 


hurch Federation in many cities 
has been accomplishing results that are 
satisfactory to the Christian forces in 
these cities. San Francisco Federa- 
tion has been carrying on an anti-vice 
campaign which has attracted the at- 
tention of the whole nation. In Louis- 
ville there has been a fight on the 
pari-mutuel companies. The leading 


feature of the federation work in 
Indianapolis is a simultaneous evange- 
listic campaign with local forces each 
spring 


Church Advertising 
Convention 


The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World have generously given 
the church entree to their annual con- 
ventions and there is now a section on 
church publicity. The convention is 
in St. Louis this year the first week in 
June and several days will be given to 
a careful consideration of the various 
problems connected with church pub- 
licity. 


Episcopalians Protest 
Union Church 


The Living Church, high-church 
organ of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, which is much agitated over 
what it calls Pan-Protestantism which 
it regards as a danger to the coming 
(?) Catholicism, is now protesting 
against the work of the Federal Coun- 
cil in asking for funds for a union 
church in Panama. This is regarded 


as an invasion of the parish of a little 
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Episcopal church down there which 
everybody seems to have overlooked. 
The people of this little church are 
commended for continuing to hold the 
field. 


Churches for 
the Deaf 


The Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Chicago has for a number of years 
had a congregation of deaf mutes 
which met in First church-and “lis- 
tened” to sermons by a preacher who 
could reach these people. Now we 
hear that the Roman Catholics of 
Chicago will build a church for deaf 
mutes and Archbishop Mundelein has 
donated a thousand dollars for this 
purpose on condition that ten thou- 
sand be raised. 


Methodists Talk 
About Chaplaincies 


The bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church met in Detroit recently 
and held a conference over the ques- 
tion of chaplaincies in the army. 
Methodist chaplains must have the 
recommendation of a bishop to enter 
the service. Bishops McDowell, 
Cranston and Hamilton will look after 
Methodist interests in Washington. 
The Methodist bishops have also in- 
terviewed John R. Mott concerning 
co-operation with the Y. M. C. A. in 
its work for the army. 


Y. M. C. A. Gets 
the Money 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation asked the nation for three 
millions of dollars as soon as the war 
was declared by this country and with 
characteristic energy they have gone 
after the money and gotten it. They 
will build “tabernacles” for each bri- 
gade so that there will be an associa- 
tion for every five or six thousand 
men and two hundred tabernacles to 
a million men. The standard staff for 
each tabernacle is intended to be five 
men, one secretary in general in 
charge, one assigned especially to 
religious work, one to athletics, one to 
good fellowship and personal helpful- 
ness and one to manage a moving pic- 
ture outfit. The work of the Y. M. 
C. A. on the Mexican border at- 
tracted nation-wide attention through 
the secular papers and there is no 
reason to doubt that the service will be 
quite as efficient now. 
Catholic Party 
Threatened with Schism 


An English writer in an American 
Episcopalian paper says of the peti- 
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tion of 1,000 clergymen to allow the 
reservation of the sacrament and its 


use in worship by the sick: “Noth- 
ing less than a schism within the 
Catholic party is threatened.” ‘The 
bishop of Oxford is vigorously op- 
posing the innovation, while the 
bishop of London is a mediating in- 
fluence. Some present this argu- 
ment: “If it comforts stricken souls, 
why interfere?” Others declare their 
duty to support the doctrine and 
discipline of the church. Some are 
zealous for the truth. 


Wish Disestablishment 
Postponed 


The royal assent was given to a 
bill to disestablish the Welsh church 
(Episcopalian) on September 14, 
1914. Since then another bill has 
been passed asking that the disestab- 
lishment be postponed until the close 
of the war. The ecclesiastical lead- 
ers of the Welsh church are now be- 
fore parliament asking for still more 
delay on account of the war condi- 
tions. It is said that Mr. Lloyd- 
George is willing that the delay till 
one year after the war as now re- 
quested shall be granted. 


Moslems Impressed by 
Armenian Steadfastness 


The Moslem persecution of the 
Armenians has made a deep impres- 
sion upon the persecutors. Dr. Bar- 
ton reports as follows: “The faithful 
adherence of such a vast proportion 
of the Armenians to their belief in 
Jesus Christ, and their refusal to 
deny Him in order to save their lives, 
has been a mighty object-lesson to 
their persecutors, and has made a 
deep and abiding impression upon 
the Mohammedans who have wit- 
nessed this loyalty. It is true that 
some—although comparatively few 
—have accepted Islam in order to 
save the lives of their families, yet 
in many cases these new-made Mos- 
lems have met with but little mark 
of respect from the Mohammedans, 
thus showing that the Mohamme- 
dans themselves despise the man 
who changes his religion in order 
to save his property or his life. On 
the other hand, hundreds of thou- 
sands have not only refused to give 
up their belief in Christ for a reward, 


but have, with cheerfulness and 
courage, singing hymns and in 
prayer, started upon their long 


journey towards the desert and to 
probable death.” 
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Churches Consider Need of the Hour 


NOTABLE meeting of the 
A Christian forces of America oc- 

curred recently when the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
met in Washington, May 8th and 9th 
to attempt to relate the churches to the 
need of the hour,—the work to be 
done on account of the nation being in 
a state of war. 

The call to the constituent bodies of 
the Council, besides its thirty denom- 
inations, included the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. the Federation of 
Women’s Mission Boards, both home 
and foreign, the Home Missions 
Council, the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, the Y. P. S. C. E., the American 
Bible Society, the Prohibition Move- 
ment, and the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship 
Through the Churches. 

An imposing array of names made 
up the roster of delegates from these 
various bodies, there being at least a 
dozen bishops, a famous governor, the 
Belgian minister, and one saw such 
famous names as John R. Mott, Rob- 
ert Speer, Dr. Frank Mason North, 
Presidents King of Oberlin and 
Faunce of Brown, Dr. John Henry 
Jowett, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Miss 
Holmquist of the National Y. W. C. 
A., and many others of national and 
international repute in church and 
kindred organizations. 


DISCIPLES PRESENT 


Of our own people Presidents 
Cramblett and Pritchard, Peter Ains- 
lie, Finis Idleman, Editor Kershner, A. 
E. Cory, R. H. Miller, E. M. Bowman, 
and all of the Washington pastors 
were there with greetings and ready 
hospitality. 

The great thing involved, however, 
was of such magnitude that no name, 
however famous it might be, seemed 
great enough to promise solution of 
the terrible difficulty confronting us as 
a church. And the part the church is 
able to do in this struggle, as a church 
—as an organization, was at the final 
meeting of the congress left almost as 
vague as at the beginning. 

Since all the avenues of mercy and 
practical assistance to our soldiers and 
sailors as well as to the people them- 
selves are already covered by splendid 
organizations like the Y. M. C. A., the 
Red Cross and like completely 
equipped and working units, now, too, 
backed by the government in whole- 
hearted terms of highest appreciation 
and satisfaction, giving to them every 
power within the province of the gov- 
ernment to give, it seems as if the 
church must realize that she has fallen 
short of her great opportunity save in 
one respect—she is organically allied 
to the great movement for promoting 


World Friendship, and after ail, that is 
the most vital point. 


PROMOTING WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


If in the quarter century just past 
the organization which has been re- 
cently formed within the churches of 
the world known as the Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship 
Through the Churches, had been 
working at its task which is an ob- 
viously necessary and _ essentially 
churchly one, the present world con- 
flagration could not have taken place, 
since the majority of those forces now 
employed in destroying each other are 
professedly Christians. 


The Duty of 


IN THIS HOUR OF 


For this reason some of us who 
were present at the recent conference 
feel it our duty to urge upon the 
Church of Christ, everywhere, her 
present great opportunity toward 
making future wars impossible by pro- 
moting in both great and simple ways 
the fullest confidence and friendship 
between all nations, especially toward 
alien representatives who happen to be 
among us here in America, thus af- 
fording all an opportunity to share in 
the plan, from the youngest to the old- 
est member of any church, a piece of 
work in Christian unity which opens 
no loophole for controversy or discus- 
sion of opinion. B. 


the Church 


NATIONAL NEED 


A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCH OF CHRIST FROM THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA: 


SPECIAL SESSION ASSEMBLED 


AT WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8-9, 1917. 


FTER long patience, and with a 
A solemn sense of responsibility, the 

government of the United States 
has been forced to recognize that a state 
of war exists between this country and 
Germany, and the president has called 
upon all the people for their loyal sup- 
port and whole-hearted allegiance. As 
American citizens, members of Christian 
churches gathered in Federal Council, 
we are here to pledge both support and 
allegiance in unstinted measure. 

We are Christians as well as citizens. 
Upon us, therefore, rests a double re- 
sponsibility. We owe it to our country 
to maintain intact and to transmit unim- 
paired to our descendants our heritage of 
freedom and democracy. Above and 
beyond this, we must be loyal to our di- 
vine Lord who gave his life that the 
world might be redeemed, and whose 
loving purpose embraces every man and 
every nation. 

As citizens of a peace-loving nation, 
we abhor war. We have long striven to 
secure the judicial settlement of all in- 
ternational disputes. But since in spite 
of every effort war has come, we are 
grateful that the ends to which we are 
committed are such as we can approve. 
To vindicate the principles of righteous- 
ness and the inviolability of faith as be- 
tween nation and nation; to safeguard 
the right of all the peoples, great and 
small alike, to live their life in free- 
dom and peace; to resist and overcome 
the forces that would prevent the union 
of the nations in a commonwealth of 
free peoples conscious of unity in the 
pursuit of ideal ends; these are aims for 
which every one of us may lay down our 
all, even life itself. 

We enter the war without haste or 
passion, not for private or national gain, 
with no hatred or bitterness against 
those with whom we contend. 

No man can foresee the issue of the 
struggle. It will call for all the strength 
and heroism of which the nation is cap- 
able. What is the mission of the church 
in this hour of crisis and danger? It is 
to bring all that is done or planned in 
the nation’s name to the test of the mind 
of Christ. 

That mind, upon one point, we do not 
all interpret alike. With sincere con- 
viction some of us believe that it is for- 
bidden the disciple of Christ to engage 


in war under any circumstances. Most 
of us believe that the love of all men 
which Christ enjoins, demands that we 
defend with all the power given us the 
sacred rights of humanity. But we are 
all at one in loyalty to our country, and 
in steadfast and whole-hearted devotion 
to her service. 
+ a +. 

As members of the church of Christ, 
the hour lays upon us special duties: 

To purge our own hearts clean of ar- 
rogance and unselfishness; 

To steady and inspire the nation; 

To keep ever before the eyes of our- 
selves and of our allies the ends for 
which we fight; 

To hold our own nation 
professed aims of justice, 
brotherhood; 

To testify to our fellow-Christians in 
every land, most of all to those from 
whom for the time we are estranged, our 
consciousness of unbroken unity in 
Christ; 

To unite in the fellowship of service 
multitudes, who love their enemies and 
are ready to join with them in rebuild- 
ing the waste places as soon as peace 
shall come; 

To be diligent in works of relief and 
mercy, not forgetting those ministries 
to the spirit, to which as Christians we 
are especially committed; 

To keep alive the spirit of prayer, that 
in these times of strain and sorrow, men 
may be sustained by the consciousness 
of the presence and power of God; 

To hearten those who go to the front, 
and to comfort their loved ones at home; 

To care for the welfare of our young 
men in the army and navy, that they 
may be fortified in character and made 
strong to resist temptation; 

To be vigilant against every attempt 
to arouse the spirit of vengeance and 
unjust suspicion toward those of foreign 
birth or sympathies; 

To protect the rights of conscience 
against every attempt to invade them; 

Above all, to call men everywhere to 
new obedience to the will of our Father 
God, who in Christ has given himself in 
supreme self-sacrifice for the redemp- 
tion of the world, and who invites us to 
share with him his ministry of recon- 
ciliation. 


true to its 
liberty and 
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The “Good Old 
German God” 


HE Kaiser recently exhorted his 
‘T peop to invoke the help of the 

“good old German God” in their 
warfare, and his talk is always of the 
“our God” will give “our 
his “good old Ger- 
man God” was a god of war and the 


victories that 


glorious arms.” 


glory of his followers was in their 
arms. The Kai 
ser's recent com- 


mendation of the 
example of Attila, 
t he barbarous 
conqueror and 
devastator of na 
tions, is in good 
keeping with his 
prayers and ex- 
hortations. Attila 
believed in his 
old Ger- 





ood 


£ 
man God” implicitly and fought for 
him and with him in all good con- 


tence and murdered multitudes af 


r the battle was over and the sacking 


began. God was his God and not the 
God of the conquered lhis “good 
old German God” is the ancient ethnic 
or tribal god of heathen Prussia; this 
conception of him is a return to the 
days of the barbarian and the tribal 
consciousness of early history. In an 


he 
mn othe 


ient times all tribes fought 
name of their god and the battle was 


the gods of the warring tribes 


~ ~ 


is betwe their arm Che 
Prussians gave up their tribal god and 
the pagan customs that went with him 
ery loathl Long after southern 
Germany had yielded to Christianity, 
Pru eld out: an at pt to con 
vert in the tenth century met 
with sucl ivagery that the mission 
aries were slain and no one dared 
ther missionary excursion to them 
for two hundred vears, and even 
when they did come to consider the 


plea at last they desired to reserve 
the rights to keep up such barbarous 
practices as the destruction of their 


aged and of deformed children. The 


Prussians have never ceased to be a 

itlike people; they never submitted 
to the Popes as did Bavaria, and 
Luther found them ready adherents 
to his cause, much less from a relig- 
ious than a political reason Bis- 
marck’s successful coalition of the 
Germanic states was accomplished 


under war conditions and by imposing 
the will and the King of Prussia on 
the other states ; and now all Germany 
fights under Prussia’s domination and 
| “Prussianism.” 


the world wars to en 


hh) | 


mare 


Kultur, Imperialism, “Benevolent 
Assimilation,” Etc. 


dhe Prussian idea of Kultur is not 
different in kind but only in degree 
from the age-long imperialism of na- 
tions whose military power enabled 
them to coerce the smaller peoples for 
their own advantage; it is a sort of 
scientific application of the same no- 
tion. England could, with all good 
“Christian” conscience, the 
small and backward peoples on the 
plea that as she forwarded her com- 
merce and world-power she also did 
them good; the good to them was a 
sort of by-product of profit to herself, 
to be sure, but good was done them by 
imposing peace, justice and the ma- 
terial fruits of a higher civilization, 
and the end justified the means. It 
was not, and the English rule of others 
than Englishmen is not democratic, 
but Britannia rules the waves and the 
“workshop of the world” must have 
markets that are advantageous; and 
then comes the philosophy and the 
religion of it all, born, as it is liable to 
be, of the national interest, that the 
(Anglo-Saxon is a sort of a chosen of 
the Lord to bring benefits to the child 
peoples of the race. This is the re- 
ligion of such as Rudyard Kipling. 
In our own land—a democracy with- 
out monarchical implications—many 
still believe in the “destiny of nations” 
with ours as the nation and are badly 
infected with the idea of the Anglo- 
Saxon being the modern Israel of the 
Lord. We found a sort of consistency 
between democracy and imperialism 
by coining the philosophy of “‘t 


coerce 


penev- 
olent assimilation”; this phrase was a 
compromise between our fundamental 
democratic conscience and belief in the 
rights of “government being founded 
on the consent of the governed” and 
t frankly imperialistic elements 
among us that did not believe in our 
fundamental democracy except for 
ourselves. Happily, democracy has 
won and our “outlying possessions” 
are becoming “territories” as a transi- 
tion stage to “statehood” and the 
Philippines are promised independ- 
ence with the same faith that gave 
Cuba independence. The drive of 
principle in this war is that of our 
type of democracy and the doctrines 
of Bryce and Wilson regarding the 
rights of small nations against the 
whole old-world type of imperialism 
as represented in its extremity by 
Kultur. 


} 
nose 


” * * 


Who Shall Pay 
the Piper? 


War exigencies have brought us the 








By ALVA W. TAYLOR 
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most revolutionary action of a half- 
century in the voting of conscription. 
Volunteer armies have been the Anglo- 
Saxon way of making war for centu- 
ries, with the draft as a last desperate 
resort. Congress seems less willing to 
adopt revolutionary methods of as 
radical a type in raising the cash to 
support these conscripted armies. 
With the vast accumulations of wealth 
in the hands of a few and with the 
great profits of war going to a few 
and with the experience of the other 
nations at war before them, Congress 
proposes very conservative action 
when it comes to conscripting wealth. 
It is the old story of the man and the 
dollar, with the dollar able to claim 
the strongest forces. The man with a 
thousand a year will add a special war 
tax to the heightened cost of living and 
his usual taxes and thus pay a larger 
share of his small savings than the 
man with millions. The man with mil- 
lions will add millions through war 
prices, perhaps, and give up not more 
than one-third of his income. The 
plea is, of course, that business will 
suffer and be deranged. The farmer, 
the workingman, the housewife and all 
common folk will find business de- 
ranged through war prices and war 
taxes, but patriotism is expected to 
make them work harder, save more 
and live for the common cause; not 
so apparently with “business.” The 
workingman must suspend all laws 
and rules governing his work, the 
farmer must work into the night to 
provision the world, but this precious 
“business” must go on “as usual.” 
Congress even refuses to take more 
than 16 per cent of the excess profits 
of the munition makers; their work- 
ingmen must suspend the nine-hour 
law, but the manufacturer must not 
even suspend excess profits. Then, as 
a last resort, we must have a 10 per 
cent tax put on our daily food and all 
necessary articles of life, which means 
that all goods can go up an extra 10 
per cent, whether imported or not, and 
the consumer pay billions in order 
that Uncle Sam may collect millions 
from such part of our consumable 
goods as happens to be imported. 
While taking young men from all 
walks of life into the army, at risk to 
life and limb, for a mere $25 per 
month, why, in the name of humanity 
and equity and all that is just, not also 
take all the excess profits and most of 
the greater incomes? 


The Toiler Speaks— 


“IT will give my hands—my hands 
Knotted with strain and toil, 

Torn with the labor of all the lands, 
But you—will you give your spoil?” 
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The Student Speaks— 

“IT will give my brain and soul, 
I will not wince at pain; 
will pay to the full the toll, F 
And you—will you give your gain?” 
The Clerk Speaks— 

“I will give my life—nay, breath, 

O, God, I have no more; 


I will laugh at a grisley death, , 
But you—will you give your store?” 


— 


The Poet Speaks— 
“IT will give my dreams and my songs, 
I will write with the sword; 
I will challenge kings for these 
wrongs, 
And you—will you give your 
hoard?” 


The Young Man Speaks— 

will give my youth—this youth, 

The glad, full flush of health; 

will kindle the torch of truth, 

And you—will you give your 
wealth?” 


The Mother Speaks— 
“I will give my sons—these sons, 
All—all that I hold; 
will give my flesh for the guns, _ 
And you—will you give your gold?” 
—From “The Challenge,” by Paul 
Lyman Benjamin in “The Survey.” 





SECULARIZING THE PULPIT 

The American Lutheran Survey 
gives a partial list of themes that were 
announced in the New York and Bos- 
ton papers recently as subjects for 
pulpit discourses. The list could be 
lengthened out indefinitely to show, 
first, that in some preachers’ minds it 
is more important that current events 
should determine what a man is to 
preach than that the Word should de- 
cide; second, that the Scriptures are 
seemingly regarded as incapable of 
furnishing themes with which to inter- 
est men; and, third, that many preach- 
ers are willing to dishonor the Scrip- 
tures and discount the power of the 
gospel. Here are a few of the themes: 

“Are We a Nation of Dough-faces ?” 
“Is the Pope the Antichrist, or Is He a 
Coming Kaiser?” “Is Neutrality a 
Farce?” “At the Sign of Old Glory,” 
“The Feminist Movement,” “Ruskin’s 
‘Unto This Last,’” “The Message of 
Shakespeare,” “Labor and Capital,” 
“The Fools in the Bible and the Fools 
in Greater Boston,” “Plays that 
Preach: ‘The Eternal Magdalene,’ ” 
“National Preparedness,” “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” “The League to En- 
force Peace,” “Preparedness the Crisis 
of Our Day,” “Getting Home from 
Third,” “Charlie Chaplin’s Half-Mil- 
lion,” “The Restriction of Immigra- 
tion,” “When Mr. Sunday Comes to 
Boston,” “How to End Race Preju- 
dice,” “The Path to Prosperity,” “Hy- 
phens and Adjectives.” 





Tells Road to Happiness 
Professor Hugh Black of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 
City, author of “Happiness” and 
other books, gave Ford Hall the fol- 


lowing epigrams telling of that state: 
“If you can’t get what you want, 
want what you can get.” 
“If you can’t paint pictures, do 
something equally worth while.” 
“Happiness is not a matter of in- 
come, but of output.” 
“Life is rich or poor according to 
your relationships.” 


e 


tibial 
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“Enjoy your pleasures while they 
last.” 

“Appreciate your blessings before 
they are gone.” 

Professor Black is a graduate of 
Glasgow University and has been 
awarded degrees of D. D. by Yale 
and Princeton. He has been in Amer- 
ica ten years. 


| The Sunday School 


The Spirit of Truth 


The Lesson in Today’s Life* 
By E. F. DAUGHERTY 


HAT “upper room” is memorable 
[cr several significant things, but 

for none of more significance and 
consequence to the Kingdom of God 
on earth than its expressions respect- 
ing the “Spirit of Truth.” It is an out- 
standing thing in this story that He 
was “to convict the world of sin, of 
righteousness and of judgment.” 

How goes the thought of the times 
on sin? Since the days when Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Ross published “Sin and 
Society” it has been increasingly hard 
for any sinner to hide in the mazes of 
“syndication”; corporate responsibil- 
ity for bad conditions in human living 
is being as unerringly fixed in these 
days as ever individual responsibility 
was fixed. The trust, the combine, the 
corporation, the magnate council are 
one today in facing the fact that they 
are servitors rather than exploiters of 
the general public. Human welfare is 
the supreme value. Whatever minis- 
ters to it deserves place; whatever 
blocks it will soon come to displace- 
ment under the present day ministry 
of the Spirit of God in the world. He 
is “making all things new” ; overt acts 
have long been taboo, when criminal; 
surreptitious negligence in drainage, 
ventilation, food supply or water may 
be pilloried as “sin” today, because the 
Spirit of God, guiding men “into all 
truth” is working by the side of and 
around no less than im the Church of 
the Living God, where the Word is 
heard. 

24, @ 

And about righteousness? Slavery 
went down after several centuries of 
Christian leavening, and polygamy, 
judicial torture and other iniquities, 
which once were in vogue. War will 
so go in time, because the reign of the 
Spirit of Truth will make it an 
anachronism. None of the peoples 
locked in sanguinary struggle today 


*This article is based on the Interna- 
tional Uniform Sunday school lesson for 
May 27, “The Holy Spirit and His 
Work.” Scripture, John 15: 26-16:14. 


wanted war; all loathed it in fact, 
though many for a half-century past 
have been zealously preparing. War 
is the fount of all inhuman and 
malodorous iniquities; the ages past 
have had no moral monstrosity in 
action that has not been revived and 
brought forth in a _ disheartening 
renaissance on war's fields today. Yet 
the multitudes of participating lives 
revolt from the exigencies of their sit- 
uation, and their soul revolt is 
prophetic of the time when “right- 
eousness” will so fill the earth that war 
will be taboo. 

And judgment? Well, the judg- 
ment day of old-time theology is 
hardly as effective as in Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ time, and then its main issue 
was fear, rather than reformation. 
The Spirit of Truth in the life of the 
present world is impressing on indi- 
viduals and nations the fact that 
wrong cannot be gotten away with 
eternally; the law of the harvest is 
inexorable in the spiritual, no less than 
the physical realm. Every day is a 
judgment day in the unfolding of 
destiny, and woe to man or nation 
which elects to do wrong! Judgment 
has already begun in the terrible mis- 
choice, and it is the judgment of 
condemnation. 

ee 

The “fruits of the spirit” are more 
in the world today than ever before. 
The love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
patience, temperance, etc., which are 
budding in human realms of thought, 
will blossom in human relations, when 
it comes to be recognized that no 
church, nor creed, nor ritual, nor 
dogma, nor modus operandi of relig- 
ious work has a monopoly on the 
truth of God. He hath not left Him- 
self without a witness among any 
people, and wherever the disposition 
of human helpfulness in the spirit of 
Christ is operating, there the work of 
His eternal Spirit is being construct- 
ively done. 
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Disciples Table Talk 





Wabash, Ind., Pastor a 
“Municipal Asset” 


The Wabash (Ind.) Times-Star con- 
tains an editorial concerning the service 
which F. E. Jaynes of the Christian 
church of Wabash is rendering the com- 
munity Mr. Jaynes was called to de- 
liver a patriotic address at a local thea- 
ter on Easter day to an audience of 
about two thousand people of all creeds 
and of none; a few days later about 
forty thousand people assembled at an 
outdoor gathering to hear another mes- 
sage of patriotism from the same 
speaker; and a few days ago at a flag- 
raising promoted by a local fraternity 
Mr. Jaynes made the principal address 
The Wabash minister is being called on 
continuously for speeches; last week he 
delivered six commencement addresses 
The Vimes-Star closes its editorial trib- 
ute with the words, “Mr. Jaynes is a 
municipal asset.” 


Frank Waller Allen Resigns 
at Springfield, Ill 


After three years of ministry at First 
church, Springfield, IIL, Frank Waller 
Allen presented his resignation on Sun- 
day, May 6, to become effective August 
1 Mr. Allen's work has been successful 
in a most notable degree, both in the 
church and in the community. He will 
in Springheld for the 
work and lec- 


tinue to reside 
' 


‘ 
time being, doing literary 


Ohio’s Hosts to Assemble 
at Bellefontaine, May 21-24 


Disciples of the progressive state 

Ohio seem to have no fear of the 
undness of Professors Snoddy and 
Bower of Transylvania College; these 
leaders are programed for addresses on 
pics at the state meeting of the 

hes to assemble at Belletontaine, 

M 1-24 Professor E. E. Snoddy 
gives an address on the morning of the 


his theme being “Christianity and 
World of Today,” and he speaks 
the afternoon of the same day 


ib i 1 
Christianity in America.’ Protes- 
\V. C. Bower is the chief speaker for 
he evening of the 23d, with the theme, 
Makers of Men,” and he speaks again on 
the following morning on Religious 
lucation m a Democracy Professor 
y also speaks at this same session 
Disciples of Christ.” The after- 


of the first day of the convention 
the morning of the second will be 
sessions of the (¢ W 
Wray, of Steubenville, 
Garst, of Indianapolis, 


given over to the 
M., with E. H 
Mrs. Laura D 
and President Paul of Indianapolis, as 
leading speakers. The state president 
ill also give her address and brief talks 
will be given after lunch by Miss Hetty 
Rosenberger, Mrs. O. C. Williams and 
Miss Jessie Jerome of Hiram College 
The College of Missions Quartet will 
at all these Tuesday 


ternoon, the men’s session, W. R. War- 


sessions On 


ren will speak on “The New Pension 
Mian”: J. A. White, superintendent of 
the Ohio Anti-Saloon League, will give 


Rutledge, of Cin- 

iti, will speak on “The Church and 
War The evening of Tuesday will be 
given over to the state work, addresses 
being given by Secretary I. J. Cahill and 
President C. B. Reynolds. The state 
board will hold a meeting on Wednes- 


in address. and Geo PP 


day morning, and a class room period 
has been arranged for the same period, 
with the following speakers: J. H. Gold- 
ner, on “The Church and the Preacher”; 
President M. L. Bates, of Hiram, on 
“Young People and Life Work”; Mrs. 
G. C. Neil, of Toledo, on “New Graded 
Missionary Material,” and Marion Ste- 
venson, of St. Louis, on “The New 
Standard Teacher-Training Course.” W. 
H. Boden will speak on “Our Obliga- 
tion to the Country,” W. F. Rothen- 
burger on “An Adequate Policy for City 
Problems,” and Professor Snoddy will 
begin his series of addresses. In the 
afternoon speakers will be: C. M. Rode- 
fer, of Bellaire, on “The Business Man’s 


Ministry”; Mrs. Lillian Burt of Colum- 
bus, on “The Immigrant”; F W. 3urn- 
ham on “Home Missions,” and Pro- 


fessor Snoddy. Evening speakers will 
be Professor Bower and a Men and Mil- 
lions representative. On Thursday 
morning, a class room period, speakers 
will be Howard Spangler, of Cleveland; 
Miss Abbott, of Lima; President Bates; 
C. A. Hanna of Cleveland; C. A. Pearce, 
of Marion; and Professors Snoddy and 
Bower. In the afternoon Secretary Bert 
Wilson, Dr. Fred Kline, G. W. Muckley 


and President Bates will speak. 


Ashland, Ky., Church 
Getting Out of Debt 


W \ Fite, 
\shland, Ky., 
gation has just 


minister at First Church, 
writes that this congre- 
finished a campaign to 


reduce the church debt. The indebted- 
ness on the church March 1 was $11,100; 
today it is $5,000. The amount raised 


during the campaign was $6,100. When 
the present $75,000 church property was 
dedicated, on December, 1913, there was 
an indebtedness of over $28,000. Pledges 
to be paid in annual installments cover- 
ing five years were secured to meet this 
indebtedness. The last of these pledges 
is not due until next February. The 
program of the campaign was to secure 
ill delinquent payments possible, to get 
all who could to make last payment on 
their pledge in advance and to secure as 
many new payments as possible. Con- 
sidering the high prices of all things 
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purchasable, and the fact that the church 
membership is only about 400, with no 
great wealth in the congregation, Mr. 
Fite feels that the campaign has been a 
genuine success. The church debt at the 
beginning of his pastorate, in September, 
1915, was $16,400. Thus, within the last 
year and eight months, there has been 
raised on the debt $9,400, exclusive of 
interest. The pastor is an ardent advo- 
cate of “Tithing” and finds that this 
method of financing works most success- 
fully in his field. 


Indianapolis to Have New 
Community House 


Clay Trusty is now in the tenth year 
of his ministry at Seventh church, In- 
dianapolis, and he celebrated this fact 
by the dedication on last Sunday of an 
$18,000 Community House as an addi- 
tion to the already elaborate equipment 
of this church. Charles A. Bookwalter, 
former mayor of the city and leading 
citizen, delivered the principal address. 
Governor Goodrich also gave a brief 
talk. C. W. Caudle dedicated the build- 
ing. The structure measures 72 by 58 
feet, and has a removable stage 14 by 28 
feet. This enables the building to be 
used either as an auditorium or gym- 
nasium. The library and reading rooms 
of Seventh church will be used in con- 
nection with the community building. 
This enterprise is an outgrowth of the 
efforts of the church to minister to the 
needs of the young people of the com- 
munity. The church is a half-hour’s car 
ride from the Y. M. C. A, and fully 
50,000 people are within walking dis- 
tance of the church. This is the only 
building of the sort in this section of 
the city. Although the new structure is 
under the control of the church, all finan- 
cial responsibility for it is assumed by 
the men’s organization, which is incor- 
porated as the “Seventh Christian Asso- 
ciation.” This organization will encour- 
age all sorts of wholesome activities for 
young people—games, dramatic clubs, 
minstrel entertainments, community meet- 
ings, etc. All young people will be wel- 
comed, without regard to creed. The 
larger part of the money that is to pay 
for the building will come from the 
pockets of men who are not members of 
Seventh church. The erection of the 
building makes an addition to the 
church’s property during three years of 
$25,000 value. This congregation is 
wide-awake in respect to all phases of 
church work. Church — classes 





Missionary N arrowly | Escapes Torpedo 


Note The foll 


wing Iletier has 


Falmouth, England, 

April 22, 1917. 

I think you will be glad to hear that 
we | made this journey from Congo 
in safety. We have much to thank God 
for. They told us that on Friday morn- 
ing we were an hour ahead of having 
been torpedoed Two vessels went 
down an hour later where we had passed 
—no one saved on either ship. Friday 
evening we picked up two life boats of 
twenty-six sailors from a torpedoed boat. 
They were all saved One old man 
may die, as they had been out twenty- 
two hours, and it was very cold. So far 
Congo boats have been very fortunate. 
tut I shall not advise anyone to come 
this way again until the war is over. I 
am not looking forward to my trip 
across the Atlantic with much pleasure. 
We had quite a rough sea, and very cold 
after the Canaries. Many of us suffered 


ust been 
Urs. Johnston, who has just returned to 


received by the Foreign Society from 
America from her Congo work. 


somewhat of colds. I am feeling very 
well now. The C. B. M. missionaries, 
with whom I came this far, have been 
such pleasant companions for me, also 
some other English people of Lever’s 
Company. Ten English grown-ups and 
three children besides myself, in all. We 
had General Tombeier and his staff on 
board from East Africa, and eighty Ger- 
man prisoners. Plenty of interest, but 
not of the really enjoyable kind. 

I went to church today—the first time 
in nearly four years, to an English serv- 
ice, I mean, of course. And strange, the 
organ voluntary was American airs— 
the National anthem and others. The 
E nglish are greatly rejoicing over Amer- 
ica’s advent into the war They were 
wondering what they were going to do 
for food, etc, now they seem to feel 
America has come as a friend indeed. 

Littran P. JoHNsToN. 
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have been successfully conducted at the 
church every Thursday evening for over 
two years. A community paper is pub- 
lished weekly, and this has not only been 
self-sustaining, but has also paid the sal- 
ary of Mr. Trusty’s assistant and for 
office expenses. More than 1,200 mem- 
bers have been added to the congrega- 
tion since Mr. Trusty has been leading, 
and this without the aid of an evangelist, 
except singers. There is a Sunday 
school of nearly 500 attendance, and an 
active church membership of 800. R. S. 
MacLeod, who is now in Yale, will go 
out to Tibet in the autumn as the living 
link of Seventh church. A box of sup- 
plies valued at $100 has just been sent 
to Tibet, the gift of the congregation to 
the mission there. Four young men of 
the membership have decided for the 
ministry in the last two years and three 
of them are preaching regularly now. 
Several young men of the congregation 
are volunteering for war service. 


New York Disciple Secretary 
Goes to Toronto 


For five years state secretary of the 
New York Disciple churches, C. A. 
jrady has now moved across the line 
and will give his time to preaching serv- 
ice in Toronto. C. M. Kreidler, record- 
ing secretary of the state organization, 
writes of Mr. Brady as follows: “It has 
been a long time since the Empire State 
has had a man in the field who so well 
knew the actual conditions of the varied 
church fields and who was such a friend 
of all the churches, especially mission 
churches.” Mr. Brady held a large num- 
ber of evangelistic meetings and was 
very successful in this branch of his 
work. 


Iowa’s Convention 
to Be Held at Des Moines 


May 21-24 is the date of the state 
meeting of the Iowa Disciples, and the 
place is Des Moines. The C. W. B. M. 
will hold its sessions beginning Monday, 
May 21, and closing Tuesday evening 
with a “Circle” banquet. At the state 
missionary society sessions, which be- 
gin on Tuesday evening, the following 
are some of the speakers programmed: 
H. E. Van Horn, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
W. C. Cole, Des Moines; William Baier, 
Spencer; F. W. Mutchler; B. W. Garrett 
and C. S. Medbury, Des Moines; W. A. 
Shullenberger, Des Moines; W._ T. 
Fisher, Mason City; B. W. Pettit, Albia 
and A. McLain, Cincinnati. 


Dr. Willett Again 
Seriously Ill 


Readers of Tue CuristtAN CENTURY 
will regret to learn of the illness of Dr. 
Herbert L. Willett. Two years ago Dr. 
Willett suffered a severe attack of rheu- 
matism, and he has been in great pain 
from the same trouble for the past week. 
However, he is much better at the pres- 
ent writing, and it is hoped he may be 
reported much improved in next issue. 
It is also hoped that Dr. Willett’s helpful 
series on the Bible may be continued in 
that issue. From the letters coming to 
the office, it is evident that these articles 
are proving very popular. 


W. F. Rothenburger Leads Franklin 
Circle, Cleveland, in Large Achievement 


The annual meeting of Franklin Circle 
church, Cleveland, O., was held on 
Wednesday evening, April 16, with R. 
A. Doan as guest of honor. The reports 
showed the following accomplishments: 
145 additions, 71 of which were by con- 
fession of faith; an average Sunday school 
attendance of 552; an average weekly at- 
tendance at all functions of from 1,400 


to 1,800, with a high water mark of 2,561; 
$3,500 to missions through the regular 
societies, $2,465 through the C. W. B. M. 
and local organs—a total of A. 965; 
$10,043 for current expenses; $9,290 
through the building fund—a grand total 
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of $25,298. The living links of the 
church are C. Lemon at Sandusky in 
the Ohio Society; C. W. Dean in the 
Rocky Mountain District through the 
American Society, and sixteen native 


workers at Nantungchow, China, in the 








A Report 


The Board of Trustees of the College 
of the Bible met in special session at 
Lexington, Ky., May ist, 19:7. This 
meeting was in response to tlie call of 
the executive committee and for the pur- 
pose of considering the. published 
charges of Dean H. L. Calhoun and 
certain students that destructive criti- 
cism is being taught in this institution. 
At the beginning of this investigation the 
Board considered maturely what is its 
jurisdiction and what should be the 
nature of its investigation. The Board 
recognized from the beginning that it 
is in no sense a tribunal for conducting 
a heresy trial, but that it is responsible 
to the tends of the college for the fit- 
ness of the men selected to teach therein, 
the subject matter of their teaching be- 
ing an essential part of their fitness. 


x* * * 


The Board decided unanimously to 
make a thorough investigation of condi- 
tions existing in the college. After pro- 
longed consideration and informal con- 
ferences with Dean Calhoun and the 
other members of the faculty on method 
of procedure, the Board adopted the fol- 
lowing program of procedure. 


1. Resolved: that the Board of Trus- 
tees of the College of the Bible is com- 
petent to conduct the investigation of 
the conditions in the College of the 
Bible. 

2. That we request Dean H. L. Cal- 
houn to appear before the Board and 
present his charges against the members 
of the faculty of the college in their 
presence. 

3. That all parties shall be given full 
opportunity to present all testimony in 
support and defense of the charges. 

4. That all members of the Board 
may interrogate all parties to their satis- 
faction, and that the members of the 
soard may call for any witnesses or 
students for examination as to the 
charges. 

5. That the chairman of the Board 
shall rule on the relevancy of all ques- 
tions with right of appeal to the Board. 

6. That all questions put to the mem- 
bers of the faculty shall be put by mem- 
bers of the Board, but all parties may 
interrogate any other witnesses. 

7. That the Board in executive ses- 
sion shall then come to its conclusions 
and formulate its «eport. 


Dean Calhoun objected to this program 
of procedure, but later waived his objec- 
tions. The program of procedure being 
finally accepted by all parties concerned, the 
investigation was begun. Dean Calhoun 
appeared before the Board and made 
formal charges that destructive criticism 
was being taught in the College of the 
tible, and declared that he had three 
sources of information from which he 
could prove his charges. He was granted 
liberty to use all three sources in sup- 
port of his charges. Before the ex- 
amination of his first witness was 
completed, Dean Calhoun stated that he 
was dissatisfied with the method of in- 
vestigation-and declined to proceed any 
further and tendered his resignation. 

The Board then invited before it the 
students who had petitioned it to make 
investigation. Only two of these ap- 


peared and both refused to produce any 
testimony unless Dean Calhoun con- 
ducted the investigation. The Board 
then called before it all students named 
in the Battenfield letter and others whose 
names had been mentioned to the Board 
as having had their faith undermined by 
the teachings of the college. The Board 
then called before it- every member of 
the faculty and the president of the col- 
lege for lengthy statements and ex- 
amination. These men gladly came be- 
fore the Board, ready to answer every 
question put to them by the Board. This 
investigation continued until the Board 
was thoroughly satisfied. 

The Board has found no teaching in 
this college by any member of the 
faculty that is out of harmony with the 
fundamental conceptions and convictions 
of our brotherhood which relate to the 
inspiration of the Bible as the divine 
word of God, divinely given, and of 
divine authority, or to the divinity of 
Jesus Christ or to the plea of our people. 

The Board has found no student whose 
faith in any of these things has been 
shaken, but has had evidence that the 
faith of many students has been strength- 
ened. 

et 2 


The Board believes that the disposi- 
tion to preserve the good of the past, 
combined with the ability to improve for 
the tasks of the present should be the 
underlying principle of its trusteeship of 
this institution. 

The Board further believes that it is 
impossible to have agreement among 
members of the faculty on all points re- 
lating to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the Scriptures and to God's 
methods of working, nor is it important 
that there should be such agreement. 

The Board prayed most earnestly for 
the guidance of our heavenly Father in 
its investigations and conclusions, and 
believes that He has answered these 
prayers and gives Him the praise and 
looks to Him to bless with His leader- 
ship this institution which is so dear to 
the hearts of our people. 

That the brotherhood may know from 
their own statements something of the 
vital teachings of these brethren in their 
classrooms. we have invited them to sub- 
mit a brief statement of their teachings 
on the points in question. 

Mark Corts, Chairman. 
Rost, N. Simpson, Secretary. 
May 9, 1917. 





The Divinity School 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Courses will be offered in the Old Testament by 
Professors Smith (J. M. P.), Lauckenbill, Willett, 
Sprengiing. and Gordon; New Testament by Professors 


Burton, Norton, Goodspeed, and Case; Systematic 
Theology by Professors Mathews, Smith (G. B.), and 
Youtz; Church History by Professors Moncrief and 
Christie; Religious Education by Professors Soares and 
Ward; Homiletics and Pastoral Duties by Professor 
Hoyt; Practical Sociol by Professor Burgess; Public 
Speaking by Professor Blanchard: Music by Mr. Stevr- 
ens. Courses in other departments of the University 
are open to -—* in the ae — 
er Quarter, 

ist Term June is. ~~ 25—2d bom Giuly 26- Aue. $1. 
Detailed announcement sent upon application the 
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Foreign Society Ihe staff of workers 
consists of William F. Rothenburger, 
pastor; Miss Norma Williams, assistant; 
Mr. Reece Jones, social director, and Mr. 
Jesse Van Camp, director of music. In 
the last few years this down-town 
mother church of the Disciples in the 
Sixth district has increased its member- 
ship by 55 per cent (resident member- 
ship, 950), its Bible school by 100 per 
budget by 77 per cent, its equip- 

nt by $41,000 and will soon close sev- 
interesting history, 
contributed 
Christian 


years ofl 
ng which time it. has 


twenty-two lives to distinctly 


Father and Sons Banquet 
at Jacksonville, Ill. 


Myron L. Pontius, pastor at Central 
Church, Jacksonville, IIL, reports a most 
cessful Father and Sons Banquet at 
this church, with 225 persons present; 
cat man in attendance brought a boy 
it! a his guest Five reels of 
pictures were shown after the 

feast. Mr. Pontius reports that 26 mem- 
bers we added to the membership at 
Central on Easter Day, making a total 


ver fifty added since January 1. On 


\pril 29, the eleventh anniversary of the 
ak cation of the present building was 
brated with F. W. Burnham, H. H 


Lela Davis and Miss Luillic 
nt Mr. Burnham and Mr 


rs x resses 
1 Misses Davis and Faris held a eet 
ne for children under twelve in the 
roon Central church is already 
] link in the state work, and is 
endeavori to become a living link in 
t H > ety t 1s y« ‘ 
* * * 
tel i t Sevent < < 
| s S$8.500 1 re t} il 
‘ ted r 1 on last Sunday, « 
f the dedicat ! the ne 
t use of the churcl de 
ed el } | these lumns ( 
W. Cauble led in this successful ef t 
‘ lready has a very f ‘ 
1 } < ting $15,000 
| $s resigt ] t Santa 
( Avenus Dayton, O., to which 


e S$ a missionary pastor 
During the period of his 


,s bers have bee added 
watt Ar t ¢ gel 
g, with LaVe« Taylor, of 
| >. le id F 
} 
t J A. Serena, of Will 
\ is ( lege s re esenti the Me 
" Mill 1 ement in several Mi 
listrict conventions Hle spoke re- 
ly at Mongomery Cit 1 Marshal 
( tral church, Pueblo, Colo., has 
called to its pulpit J. E. Henshaw, of 
Arkansas City, Kar If he epts the 
ork he ill begin service about the 
middl f Tune W. T. Hilton resigned 
it | » Ma 1 
Claude | Hill has just c mpleted 
his first year at First Church, Chat 
tanooga, Te ind reports 189 added t 
the membership without outside help 


$1,000 of repairs on building, increase in 


Sunday school membership to second 
largest in the city, the largest regular 

orning audience in the city, and pas 
tor’s lary increased $600 per year \ 


cit. mission be ard has been organized 
and a city missionary will be employed 
The church at Palestine, Tex., will 
ike an addition to its building for 
Sunday school purposes Ten additions 
the membership are reported for a 


service This church is 


enthusiastic over a new purchase of 200 
copies of “Hymns of the United Church.” 


—The annual convention of the New 
Mexico-West Texas Missionary Society 
will be held at Clovis, N. M., May 22-24. 
It is hoped a full report will be at hand 
for a later issue. 


—Marion Elizabeth Sarvis arrived at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Guy W. Sar- 
vis at Nanking, China, on January 26. 


F. E. Jaynes, pastor at Wabash, 
Ind., writes that his mid-week prayer- 
meeting has been quadrupled in attend- 
ance since Dr. Willett’s book, “Moral 
Leaders of Israel,” was — as a 
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text for study. He also sends word 
that this plan for the meetings has won 
the interest of the younger and more 
alert members of the congregation. 
Here is a suggestion for other churches. 


Idleman, 
142 West Sist St., N. Y. 








—C. J. Armstrong, formerly a Disciple 
minister, but for the past four years 
pastor of the Congregational church at 
Superior, Wis., has accepted a call to the 
Congregational pulpit at Gary, Ind. He 
will begin work June 24. 








They Sesecutins the “Century” 


“Tl am a regular reader of Tue Curlis- 
,n Century and have come to the con- 
clusion that it is the best paper in the 


brotherhood.”—H. L. Pickerill, Lexing- 
ton, Ky 

“lL am a constant reader of the CEn- 
ury and should be very lonely without 
its weekly visit. It contains each week 
great and vital messages pertaining to 
vital Christianity."—E. M. Waits, presi- 
dent Texas Christian University 

‘Tue Century is one of the best-edited 


ournals in the brotherhood.”’—F. Lewis 


Starbuck, Peoria, Il. 


“T consider Tue CuristiAN CENTURY a 
distinctive religious periodical It’s 
clear, candid and thoughtful handling of 
the vital religious problems of today is 
idmirable."-—W. G. Eldred, Eminence, 


“Strong, fearless editorials, oupan 


articles and well-edited new pages. 

Every page of every issue is ‘readable 

nd valuable."—C. E. Lemmon, Hast- 
mes \ b 

I read the Centt with increasing 

1 a valuable serv- 


terest You are doing 
lisciples and the church at 
I 


Baltimore, Md 


well-edited I 
much - 


large Ainslie, 


‘Snappy. newsy and 
read the Century with 
H. E. Sala, Peoria, Ill 


“I liked Dr. Willett’s article on ‘In- 
spiration’ in the Century. I have never 
h a clearer and saner state- 
am sure it will help many a 
struggling young man to get a new grip 
the vitals of the Bible. The swect 
onableness of these articles cannot 
iil to command the respect of all sober- 
nded and thoughtful people who 
weigh things before they get panicky.”— 
F. E. Lumley, College of Missions, In- 
dianapolis 


interest 


ment and | 


The Century is a fine tonic for those 
who have felt the weariness produced by 
thre vare discussions and common- 
utterances long since discarded by 


so many as inadequate to our growing 
life."—Chas. A. Lockhart, Helena, Mont. 
“IT find Tue CuristrAn CENTURY sO 
helpful that I always take pleasure in 
bringing it to the attention of others.” 
—Wilford H. McLain, Niles, O. 


“From a literary viewpoint the CEn- 
rury has no peer in our Brotherhood. 
From a theological viewpoint it is lib- 
eral. One is deeply impressed with its 
de 1. to serve the Disciples of Christ.” 
—J. L. Fisher, Hicksville, O. 


‘The Century is the greatest paper 
I know.”—Carl Agee, Lexington, Ky. 


“The chief feature of the 
which commends it to me is its devo- 
tion to freedom and progress. For dead 
theological systems it has but little affin- 
ity. It brings the soul to the Fountain 
of living waters and leaves it there with 
its God.”—J. W. Lanham, Madison, Ind. 

“I consider Tue CuristiAn CENTURY 
one of the leading religious journals of 
our day.”—Thos. Penn Ullom, Winona 
Lake, Ind. 


“IT am never ashamed nor afraid to 
place copies of the Century in the hands 
of my most intelligent and cultured non- 
Christian friends. A gentleman of rare 
culture, but not a church man, said to 
me recently that the Century is the high- 
est class religious periodical he had ever 
seen.”—W. O. Stephens, Lake Charles, 
La 


CENTURY 





FOR SALE 

Twenty-eight-acre farm, 1% miles 
east of Hiram College; well built seven- 
room house, furnace, split cobblestone 

limney and fireplz ace: fine water, good 
= ade, fruit, alfalfa; 8 A. sugar bush and 
equipment; $3,600. Paul L. Wilson, Gar- 
rettsville, Ohio. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


A:k for Catalogue a4 Special Donation Pian No. 27 
(Established 1858) 
THE Cc. S. BELL CO., HILLSBORO, OHIO 




















SIX GREAT BOOKS 


El Supremo.—White. A thrilling story of South America..... . .$1.90 net 
History of the Great War.—Conan Doyle. Vol. I. Every scholarly man will 
wish to possess this great history. Purchase Vol. I now........... $2.00 net 
Aspects of the Infinite Mystery—Gordon. A profoundly spiritual volume, 
REG TE. b.cei cd covtgagecidbecceicdsatxbeseseieatadeie $1.50 net 
What the War Is Teaching.—Jefferson. One of the greatest books the war 
DRE Ti iain 6nsobacdecugncdesaedee ie seaenaneseen $1.00 net 
The Bible and Modern Life.—Cooper. A rich mine for ministers........... $1.00 
Applied Religion for Every Man.—Nolan Rice Best. For ministers who live 
> SD lade wee neds ennetnadcctdcsstedbesvh Gaxacedecnededecne $1.00 net 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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—H. J. Loken, formerly of Berkeley, 
Cal., church, is now working in connec- 
tion with the Union Theological College, 
Chicago, where he is associated with C. 
A. Young. 


—R. L. Handley has resigned at Vir- 
den, Ill., to take a position as a repre- 
sentative of the Christian Board of Pub- 
ane, with headquarters at Springfield, 


—Professor O. B. Clark of Drake Uni- 
versity, recently read a paper before the 
Chicago Historical Society on the sub- 
ject, “Abraham Lincoln and the Poor 
White Tradition.” Professor Clark 
gave ample proof that the Great Eman- 
cipator was, in fact, a man of “blue 
blood,” being descended from English- 
men of character and standing. 


—About sixty members have been 
added to the congregation at Hyde Park, 
Chicago, since October 1. 


—Charles O. Lee, of the church at 
Danville, Ind., reports that with seven 
more additions to the membership on 
May 6, there have been added a total of 
153 since Easter Sunday. 


—Edgar DeWitt Jones, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., was to be chief lecturer on the 
State Ministerial program at Kokomo, 
Ind., this week, in place of Dr. Edward 
I. Bosworth, of Oberlin College. Dr. 
Bosworth has been called to important 


war work with the Y. M. C. A. Dr. 
Jones’ subjects are “Preacher Poets and 
Poet Preachers,” and “The Ancient 


Gospel in Modern Fiction.” 


—Byron Hester, who leads at Chick- 
asha, Okla., writes that four persons 
made confession of faith at the church 
there on May 6. 


—Arthur Braden, of Lawrence, Kan., 
will supply in the pastorate at Salina, 
Kan., during the summer months. Ar- 
thur Dillinger, new pastor at Salina, will 
spend the summer in Chautauqua work. 
There have been five accessions at Salina 
since Mr. Dillinger’s coming. He writes, 

“This is the best unworked field I know 
of in the brotherhood.” 


—A union evangelistic meeting at Ply- 
mouth, Ind., resulted in a number of ad- 
ditions to the membership of the Dis- 
ciples church there, to which John F. 
Stubbs ministers. Eleven persons were 
received by baptism on April 29 and one 
by letter on May 6. 


—Frank Lowe, Jr., Christian En- 
deavor field man for the Disciples, will 
be one of the drawing cards at the Ar- 
kansas Christian Endeavor Convention 
this year, which is dated for June 22-24. 
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Sad India is calling for the Gospel of Chris; 





in June. 


IN INDIA THERE ARE 
333,000,000 GODS 


The Christian God is the unknown 
God of India 


The children of America will help 


send missionaries to India if you will 
enlist them. 


Children’s Day is the first Sunday 
Free supplies are now 
ready. Programs, coin pockets, 
leaflet for teachers. State average 


attendance of your school when or- 
dering supplies. 


Send all orders to 


Foreign Christian Missionary Society 


BOX 884, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















—QO. F. Jordan, of Evanston, IIL, 
booked for June 6, at the world’s is 
vention - the Associated Advertising 
Clubs. . Jordan’s address will fall 
under = “Church Publicity Section,” 
and he will speak on “What Goods Have 
We to Advertise?” 





Norfolk Churches to Aid Soldiers 

I am informed that there are 5,000 
men at the St. Helena Training Station 
at this port. A great many of these are 
Disciples coming from all parts of the 
Union. If there is any service that our 
churches of this community may render 
we will be glad to do so. 

Mr. J. G. Holladay, superintendent of 
the Bible School of the First Church, is 
secretary of the Navy Y. M. C. A. 

The pastors are: G. H. Combs, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; E. E. Manley, South Nor- 
folk, Va.; Cc. M. Watson, Norfolk, Va. 

Cuas. M. Watson, 
Minister. 








FRIENDLY TOWN 


By Tuomas Curtis Crarx. 


“Real heart-music.”—Chicago Herald. 

“Breathes a spirit of joyous living.”— 
Chicago Examiner. 

“Every line makes for love and kindli- 
ness and better living.”—The Advance. 

“Has an elusive charm.”—St. Louis 
Times. 

“Full of oo things.”—Christian En- 
deavor World. 

“Breathes a spirit of content.”—Sara 
Teasdale. 

“Full _ of inspiration”. —Charles' G. 
Blanden, Editor of “The Chicago Authology 
of Verse.” 

“Charming.”—People’s Home Journal. 

Of the author of “Friendly Town,” H. 
Garrison, Editor-Emeritus of the Christian- 
Evangelist, says: 

“Now and then God raises up a singer 
among the people . who is endowed with a 
rare gift of poetic vision, poetic feeling 
and poetic expression. Thomas Curtis 
Clark iis finely endowed in all these re- 
spects.” 





Baptismal Suits 
We can make prompt shipments. 
Order Now. Finest quality and most 
satisfactory in every way. Order by 
size of boot. 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 EB. 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 


“Friendly Town,” printed in art type 
and bound é in pw green, makes an 
ideal gift. If you have «a friend who 
needs cheering up, send her 
Town.” 


Price of the booklet, 35 Cents. 


Disciples Publication Society 


700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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The word “rebuilt” has been abused and misused until it has become a meaningless trade term 
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Illinois News Notes 


Major K. Griffith, the pastor at Ver- 
sailles, will preach the baccalaureate ser- 
mon for the local high school on the 
evening of June 3rd. He recently de- 
livered a lecture in the opera house with 
moving pictures on “The Life of Our 
Saviour.” 

The Franklin church, where James 
Todd, Jr., ministers, will adopt the uni- 
fied service soon. The Endeavor So- 
ciety expects to contribute ten dollars 
to the work the Illinois Christian Mis- 
sionary Society is doing among the col- 
ored people of Bloomington. 

Palmyra takes two offerings for mis- 
sions each year in the church, March 
and October; and two in the Bible 
school, June and November. The total 
amount is apportioned to the various 
boards on a percentage basis. The of- 
fering in March was $100. C. H. Earen- 
fight took the work at this church a 
few months ago 

Floyd B. Taylor reports that the 
Chambersburg church expects to im- 
prove the interior of the building soon. 
Mr. Taylor finds the stereopticon helpful 
and uses it often, especially for mission- 
ary purposes 

The church at Chapin, under the lead- 
ership of L. Hadaway, is rendering a 
community service. The church is be- 
ng remodeled. 

The Salem church, J. F. Rosboro, pas- 
tor, recently celebrated the payment of 
an old debt of $5,400 on the church 
property 

\. J. MeClees, who has charge of the 
pastoral unity of Ludlow and the nearby 
country church of Mt. Olivet, is arrang- 
ing for an all-day meeting sometime this 
summer of all the churches in his neigh- 

hood and is introducing the budget 

m ior missions 

| M. Francis, having spent about 
thirty-five years as a pastor in Central 
Illinois, passed away at his home in 
Knoxville, Friday, April 20th. The fu- 
neral services were conducted at the 
home by Brother Chas. D. Hougham, 
pastor at Dana. The remains were taken 
to Saybrook 

H. H. Peters, 


State Secretary. 





Doings at Sunny Spokane 


\ great work is being accomplished in 
Spokane and the Inland Empire. Just 


now we are pushing Home Missions 
with A. O. Ishmeal as superintendent. 
He is doing excellent work in connec- 
tion with his pastorate in Kenwood 


church 
Ellis B. Harris, an instructor in Spo- 


kane University, is ably serving North 
Hill church. Glen B. Hutton, the “boy” 
preacher, is stirring things at Jackson 
Avenue. Hardy G. Koen is being felt 


for great good at Pacific Avenue. 

G. W. Knepper, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
made Central church a visit in response 
to a call extended to him and he cap- 


TWO BOOKS 


By Professor W- S. Athearn 
Every Pastor, Superintendent and 
Teacher Should Have 
The Church School. $1.00 net. 
Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the Church School. 
We net. 

Disciples Publication Society 

700 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 
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tivated the people and in return was 
captured. He will take up the work 
about July. 

Roy K. Roadruck, our new Bible 
school superintendent, has already fallen 
in love with the Northwest and with his 
work and we have learned to love and 
appreciate him. 

R. Lee Bussabargar has taken up his 
duties as field secretary of Spokane Uni- 
versity and fits in well. It was the first 
time the writer had seen the face of Mr. 
Bussabarger since he was among the 
football players of “Transylvania.” 

The student preachers of the Univer- 
sity are doing some remarkable things 
in the church around Spokane. 


Evangelist C. L. Organ and wife are 
in a good meeting at Deer Park, twenty- 
five miles out. A promising church has 
been organized. This means another 
church to be served by a student or a 
member of the faculty from the Univer- 
sity. 

The writer's services as pastor of Dean 
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Avenue church are being greatly blessed. 
This is the third year I have served this 
church, at the same time being at the 
head of the Department of Oratory and 
Dramatic Art of Spokane University. 
Arno Hammer, a promising young man, 
has succeeded S. S. Bowsher as super- 
intendent of our Bible school and the 
work is progressing. Next Sunday is 
“Go to Sunday School Day” for the 
Northwest, proclamation having been 
issued by the three governors of the 
Northwest. 

LeRoy St. John has succeeded W. B. 
Kenny as our chorister. He has just re- 
turned from Baker, Ore., where he as- 
sisted Mr. Hilton in a meeting which re- 
sulted in many additions and great 
strength to this worthy church. The 
writer had the pleasure of serving as 
pastor at Baker before coming to Spo- 
kane. 

I have time for a meeting in June or 
July and if a song leader is desired, per- 
haps, Mr. St. John could be secured. 


J. Quincy Biggs. 
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The Composition of Coca-Cola 
and its Relation to Tea 


Prompted by the desire that the public shall 
be thoroughly informed as to the composi- 
tion and dietetic character of Coca-Cola, the 
Company has issued a booklet giving a de- 
tailed analysis of its recipe which is as follows: 


Water, sterilized by boiling (carbonated); 
sugar, granulated, first quality; fruit favoring 
extracts with caramel; acid flavorings, citric 
(lemon) and phosphoric; essence of tea—the 
refreshing principle. 


The following analysis, by the late Dr. John 
W. Mallet, Fellow of the Royal Society and 
for nearly forty years Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Virginia, shows the com- 
parative stimulating or refreshing strength of 
tea and Coca-Cola, measured in terms of the 
refreshing principle: 


Biack tea—I1 cupful..............-... 1.54 
(hot) (5 4. oz.) 

Green tea—I1 dlaseful............-....- 2.02 
(cold) (8 #1 oz. exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—I1 drink, 8 ff. oz... hone oe 


(fountain) (prepared with 1 fl. oz. Syrup) 
Coca-Cola—I drink, 8 fi. oz.....-.-.--- 1.12 

(bottlers) (prepared with I fl. oz. Syrup) 
From the above recipe and analysis, which arc 
confirmed by all chemists who have analyzed 
these beverages, it is apparent that Coca-Cola 
is a carbonated, fruit-flavored modification of 
tea of a little more than one-half its stimulat- 
ing strength. 


A copy of the booklet referred to above will 
be mailed free on request, and The Coca-Cola 
Company especially invites inquiry from 
those who are interested in pure food and 
public health propaganda. Address 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J., Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 
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Great Books 
of Today 


ON RELIGION 
Psychology of Religion 
By George A. Coe 


$1 50 net 

Aspects of the Infinite 
By George A Gordon 

$1.50 net 

Applied Religion for Everyman 
By Nolan R. Best 

$1.00 net 

The Spiritual Interpretation of 


History 
By Shailer Mathews 
$1.50 net 
The Manhood of the Master 
By H. E.  osdick 
50c net 


The Bible and Modern Life 
By Clayton S. Cooper 
$1.00 net 
The Man in the Street and 
Religion 
By Burris A. Jenkins 
$1.25 net 
The Wisdom of God’s Fools 
By Edgar D. Jones 
$1.00 net 


The Social Principles of Jesus 
By Walter Rauschenbusch 


50c net 
The Syrian Christ 
By A. M. Rihbany 
$1.50 


ON THE WAR 
What the War is Teaching 
By Charles E. Jefferson 
$1.00 net 
The Christian Ethic of War 
By Principal P. T. Forsyth 
$2.00 net 
New Wars for Old 
By John H. Holmes 
$1.25 


The Challenge of the Future 
By Roland G. Usher 
$1.75 


Preparedness: The American 
versus the Military Program 
By W. |. Hull 
$1.25 net 


History of the Great War. Vol. I 
By A. Conan Doyle 
$2.00 net 


$1.50 


Poems of the Great War 


FICTION 


Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
By H. G. Wells 
$1.60 
El Supremo 
By E. L. White 


$1.90 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Life of Booker T. Washington 
By E. J. Scott 
$2.00 postpaid 
A Handy Guide for Beggars 
By Vachel Lindsay 


Fruit Gathering 
By Rabindranath Tagore — 


Rhymes of a Red Cross Man 
By Robt W. Service 


$100 net 
For Sale by 


$1.25 


Disciples Publication 
Society 
700 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 
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The Bethany 


Graded Lessons 


Afford the very best study material for the work of the mod- 
ern Sunday school. Their growing popularity is notable. 
Some of our leading schools have used them for years; others 
are coming to use them as they learn of their merits. Here is 
what some of the leaders of the church say of this unsur- 
passed body of literature: 


Rev. G. W. Knepper, Ann Arbor, Mich.: “We sought the 
BEST, and we use the BETHANY GRADED.” 

Rev. P. L. Schuler, Cedar Rapids, Ia.: “No course so satis- 
factory for Primaries and Juniors.” 

—_s J. Tisdall, Toledo, O.: “Especially fine for Interme- 

iates.” 

Rev. I. S. Chenoweth, Philadelphia: “Superior to anything 
we have seen; have used it for years.” 

Rev. E. H. Wray, Steubenville, O.: “None better.” 

Rev. L. O. Bricker, Atlanta, Ga.: “Absolutely satisfactory; 
a triumph of religious educational enterprise.” 

Rev. Frank Waller Allen, Springfield, Ill.: “Without a 
peer.” 

Rev. Chas. M. Watson, Norfolk, Va.: “The best published.” 

Rev. Edgar D. Jones, Bloomington, Ill.: “Gives entire satis- 
faction.” 

Rev. Finis Idleman, New York: “Means a new day in re- 
ligious education.” 

Rev. E. B. Shively, Paris, Mo.: “Produces character in the 
Sunday-school.” 

Rev. H. H. Harmon, Lincoln, Neb.: “Makes the teacher’s 
work a real joy.” 

Rev. Graham Frank, Liberty, Mo.: “School is delighted 
with it.” 

Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, Richmond, Va.: 
ing and learning easy.” 


“Makes teach- 


Rev. L. J. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo.: “Thoroughly 
edited.” 

Rev. P. J. Rice, El Paso, Texas: “Nothing that compares 
with it.” 

Rev. E. M. Waits, Ft. Worth, Texas: “The best published 
anywhere.” 


Rev. T. E. Winter, Philadelphia: “A delight to all.” 
AND THERE ARE OTHERS. YOUR SCHOOL 


SHOULD HAVE THE BETHANY. SEND FOR RE- 
TURNABLE SAMPLES. ADDRESS 


Discip'es Publication Society 
700 East 40th Street, Chicago 





























IS THE WORLD 
GROWING BETTER 


or more materialistic? A study of actual 
events leads Professor Shailer Mathews to be- 
lieve that history does show spiritual forces at 
work which may renew our threatened ideal- 
ism and our.confidence in the might of right. 
He sums up his views in his new volume 


“THE SPIRITUAL 
INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY” 


Professor Mathews is Dean of the Divinity 
School in the University of Chicago and is one 
of the most brilliant writers in the field of re- 
ligion today. He is also the Editor of the 
Biblical World. 

Every minister and every alert churchman 
should possess this book. It is esssentially a 
book for the times. 


Price of the Book, $1.50 


FOR SALE BY 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th STREET, - 3 CHICAGO, ILL. 






































